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Our sod house in May, the first year. 


Homesteading in Western Canada 


By P. F. Boutz 


IONEERS! Whata thrill ac- 
companied the word when, in 
my girlhood, I read of the pio- 
neers of old Tales of pioneers 

had a great fascination for me. It 
seemed that it must have been a won- 
derful thing to penetrate a forest and 
explore an unknown land. The log 
cabin, made of timber hewn by the 


man of the family and built by him- 
self, with what assistance his wife 
could give him; the huge fireplace, 
filled with blazing logs, on a cold win- 
ter night; the hand-made furniture; 
the simple meals and clothing; truly, 
life in such surroundings would not 
be very complicated. 

Then there were the pioneers of the 


| 


prairies, with their schooner wagons; 
several families together moving on 
to the “Land of Paradise,” which, alas, 
always lies ahead of us. Their first 
homes were “dugouts,” which, as the 
name implies, is a house dug in the 
ground and covered over. Surely that 
would be a pleasant arrangement. To 
“keep house” would be a small matter; 
there would be endless days when one 
might wander over the prairie, weav- 
ing fancies as highly colored as the 
wonderful prairie flowers; when the 
cold winds came, one would be snug 
and safe in the warm “dugout.” 

In those days only the pleasant side 
of pioneering captured my fancy. I 
did not think of the many crevices in 
the log cabin which would admit the 
cold winter winds and snow; the large 
fireplace, with its cheerful blaze, was 
very necessary to keep the occupants 
of the cabin from freezing. 

The “dugout” would be warm, doubt- 
less; but the walls and floor were of 
dirt; dust and dirt, therefore, would 
flavor the simple meals; and there 
would also be a thick layer over every- 
thing when the winds raged; snow, 


Hauling poles with which to build the stable. 


perhaps, would bury the inhabitants 
when the blizzards came. 

In my later days the discomforts of 
pioneering have come home to me very 
strongly. I myself have been a pio- 
neer; not in the region of log cabins 
or “dugouts,” but of sod _ houses, 
“shacks” being the commonly used 
name for the varied assortment of 
habitations to be found on the Cana- 
dian prairies. Nearly all of the first 
“shacks” were of sod, built when the 
railway was only a dream; a little 
later, some were built of lumber, 
hauled many miles, and are “ten by 
twelves.” A larger house would have 
been a very expensive luxury, and not 
many homesteaders can afford luxu- 
ries. 

Our homestead being sixty miles 
from town, we built a sod house. We 
were from a State where adobe houses 
are used, so the sod house appealed to 
us; besides, we could have two rooms, 
where the expense of a lumber house 
would have made it impossible to have 
more than one room. 

The sod house was built in the au- 
tumn and left to settle during the win- 
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Helping our neighbor to dig his stable out of the snow in April. 


ter, while we lived in town. The set- 
tling process is an important one in a 
sod house, as many people found to 
their sorrow. Our house was left with 
a space of eight inches open above 
the doors.and windows. By spring it 
had settled until the sod was even 
with the tops. We had to cut an inch 
or two from our doors every year for 
the next four years. 

We built a tiny room onto a friend’s 
“shack” in town, and by using three 
layers of paper and keeping a fire, we 
were comfortable, but oh! the wea- 
ther! It was our first winter in Can- 
ada, and it was one which lives in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. And 
we had lately come from a warm cli- 
mate. 

The snow came in November, and I 
had my first sleigh ride. It was such 
a novelty that I enjoyed it greatly; 
but I had enough before spring. It 
kept snowing all winter, and the snow 
was four feet deep on the level by 
March. The drifts were immense. 
Some days I walked to the office for 
the mail, but after being caught twice 
in a blizzard, which came up suddenly, 


I preferred to wait until some one else. 
went after it. 

In April we had to come to our 
homestead so that we could get in the 
t'me necessary to receive a patent. 

I shall always remember that jour- 
ney. We had a light sled with a deep 
wagon box. The blankets and one 
mattress were placed in the bottom of 
the box; bedsprings, with another mat- 
tress, were tied on top, and a baby car- 
riage on that. We had rather close 
quarters with two women and three 
children, and a man driving. How- 
ever, we kept warm, which was the 
main consideration. 

The snow was still very deep, and 
the trail was built up five feet or more. 
There had been several thaws, so the 
trail was cut badly from the heavy 
loads that had passed over it. Some- 
times it seemed impossible to keep 
from upsetting. Once we met a load 
of wheat, and had to turn out into the 
soft snow. The sled tipped, and I ex- 
pected we should all be pitched head- 
long into the snow. By throwing our- 
selves to the upper side, and with the 
assistance of the men with the wheat, 
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The stable completed 


we were put to rights and continued 
our journey. 

We had a good team of horses and 
hoped to drive through in a day. There 
were plenty of stopping places along 
the road; but the tales told by men 
who had stayed overnight at these 
places were enough to daunt the brav- 
est. One man declared that his bed 
was so “lively” he had to hold his 
blankets! 

It was after one o’clock when we 
reached the place where we were to 
have dinner and give the horses a long 
rest. The dinner was very good. The 
place was owned by a German, and 
his wife had a wide reputation for her 
excellent cooking. 

We had been in such close quarters 
for so long that we were glad to stretch 
our tired limbs. We were glad to 
start, however, when the horses had 
rested, as it was getting so late we 
feared that we were yet doomed to 
brave the perils of a stopping place, 
and that fate overtook us. 

We were ten miles from our destina- 
tion when it began to get so dark that 
we could not see the road. It was even 


worse than what we had gone over, so 
it was decided to stay all night at the 
next stopping place, which was near at 
hand. 

At this place there were two build- - 
ings. One was used by the family and 
the other was a bunk house where the 
“stoppers” slept. The bunk house was 
turned over to us, though we noticed 
there were two men there for the night. 
We learned afterwards that a bed had 
been made for them on the floor of the 
dining room. 

We took our own sheets and tucked 
one securely over each bed, covering 
the pillows, then put another on top 
of us. We crawled in between them 
and slept soundly, as we were too tired 
to think of possible strange bedfellows. 
Next morning we rolled the sheets 
tightly and wrapped them up. We 
found nothing on them, but certainly 
felt better because of our precaution. 

The next morning we started early, 
and soon reached our homestead. We 
stayed with our neighbors that day, as 
our stove had not arrived. The loads 
had gone ahead of us, but the roads 
had been so bad that the stove was left 
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half-way out. It was brought that 
evening, so the next morning the men 
took a load to our new home and re- 
turned for us. The roads were so bad 
that it was late afternoon before we 
arrived at the shack. It was only half 
a mile from our neighbor’s place, but 
we had to just zigzag over the prairie 
to keep from going into a drift that the 
horses couldn’t get out from; even 
then, we were stuck once, and when we 
got out we went through the snow into 
water. When we finally reached the 
house, we were cold and wet, and the 
house was in the same condition. The 
snow had drifted in all winter, and 
had almost filled the rooms. It had 
been shoveled out only the week be- 
fore. We soon had the stove up and a 
fire going, but we had to put sheets up 
on the walls around the beds to keep 
the bedclothes dry. In a few days the 
grass and flowers began to grow on 
the walls, so we had green grass while 
the prairies were covered with snow. 

It was a very cold spring, and we 
had snowstorms till the first of May. 
The snow melted very slowly, so it 
was the 10th of May before seeding 


My first sleigh ride 


began. Even then it was necessary to 
drill around the low places, as they 
were filled with snow. The summer 
was wet and cold, so it was small won- 
der that the wheat was frozen. After 


it was threshed, it had to be hauled | 


sixty miles to town, as it was necessary 
to lay in the winter supplies and money 
was scarce. Very little was left after 
the expense of threshing and hauling, 
but we managed to exist. 

We have never had so much snow 
since that first winter, but I have seen 
snowstorms, and heavy ones, in every 
month of the year except July, so the 
Irishman. who said there were only two 
seasons, winter and July, was almost 
right; though the past summer was 
very long and very hot. 

We have had very stormy and se- 
vere weather other winters, however, 
but for only a short time, when my 
second baby was born. One of the 
neighbors went for the doctor, twelve 
miles away. When the doctor arrived 
at noon, a blizzard was starting, and 
it was the next afternoon before he 
could go home. He could not return 
on the third day, as he had promised, 
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Cutting the wheat crop. 


because it was 60 degrees below zero, 
and the livery stables would not let 
their horses out. For the whole week 
it was never above 50 degrees below 
zero, and on two occasions it went to 
64 degrees below. 

Our well was almost dry, so my hus- 
band had to take the stock to the creek 
a mile away, and cut a hole in the ice 
so they could drink. We have never 
had such cold weather since, for which 
we are thankful. It seems that the 
longer one lives here #he more one 
feels the cold. At least it is my ex- 
perience, and many feople tell me it 
is their own. 

We had been here three years before 
a railway came to our district, and our 
nearest town was only two and one- 
half miles away. During those three 
years, however, we tasted deeply of 
the life of the pioneer. The mail 
came out once a week, and we were 
over two miles from the office. In the 
busy season I usually went after the 
mail. As the horse could not be 
spared, I walked. I always started im- 
mediately after dinner, hauling my 
baby in a small express wagon. It 


was a hard trip, but the joy of getting 
the long letters from home was suffi- 
cient recompense. I usually glanced 
hastily over the letters while I rested; 
but the rest could not be long, as the 
trip home seemed harder when I was 
tired. There was a small store at the 
postoffice, so we could get some of our 
groceries there. They were piled 
around the baby in the wagon. 
Sometimes, when the horse could be 
spared, I rode to the office on a stone- 
boat. This is a simple arrangement of 
boards to form a sled, and is still used 
for hauling water short distances. In 
these days it was the common mode 
of traveling, as buggies were very 
scarce. I have seen a Woman go to 
the postoffice with a big d& hitched to 
a stoneboat. She dréve ténvmiles, and 
the ox trotted along almost as fast as 
the ordinary farm horse. We had to 
balance ourselves carefully on the 
stoneboat, because otherwise we were 
liable to take a tumble when the stone- 
boat struck a gopher or badger hole. 
Often we would see a horse and an 
ox hitched to a wagon. One man 
drove a large ox, a small cow and a 
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smaller calf to a wagon. We had 
bought horses, but lost all but one. We 
got three oxen and used them with our 
horse to the four horse machinery. 

If we wanted to visit a friend, four 
thiles away, we went in the wagon and 
drove two oxen. By starting early, we 
usually managed to arrive in time for 
dinner. There was very little pleasure 
in such a mode of travel, so we did not 
go visiting often. 

Oxen were very common in those 
days, as they were cheaper than horses 
and do not require so much care and 
feed. Very heavy poles were required 
for the sod stables. These poles were 
hauled from the river thirty miles 
away. It was a common sight to see 
several mef going together, with their 
ox teams-fur poies. The trip occupied 
four days, but immense loads were 
hauled. 

The majority of our English ac- 
quaintances were not farmers, and 
their neighbors had a great deal of 
amusement over the way they did their 
work. An Englishman was plowing 
one day when a neighbor drove up. He 
was allowing his “cattle” to drag the 


Hauling in poles from the river for the construction of homes and fences. 


plow about wherever they wished to 
go. The neighbor asked him why he 
did not lay his land out and break it 
in strips. 

“Oh,” answered the Englishman, “it 
makes no difference really. It must all 
be plowed anyway.” 

One Englishman was trying to teach 
his young oxen to “gee” and “haw.” 
Another man who was watching him 
one day heard him say: “Gee, there, 
Buck.” Buck “geed.” “Oh, excuse 
me, Buck: Mmeant ‘haw.’ ” 

The second summer we were here 
we had a new weighbor, a mile away. 
Her husband worked in town part of 
the time. They had no horses and no 
well, so my husband hauled water for 
her in a barrel. When the barrel was 
empty, the children rolled it over to 
be filled. Mr. H. bought two cows 
that winter, and as they had no stable, 
he left them in ours. In the spring Mr. 
H. went away to work, so Mrs. H. had 
to make the trip twice a day to milk the 
cows. This was very tiresome, so as 
soon as it was warm enough, Mrs. H. 
decided to take the calves home. She 
and Wesley, six years old, came over 
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one day and took the calves out of the 
stable. They started away, each hold- 
ing to a calf’s rope. The calves were 
glad to get out, so away they went 
across the prairie, Mrs. H. and Wes- 
ley hanging on to the ropes. It was 
so intensely amusing that we laughed 
until we were exhausted. Finally we 
were able to get out and help, and the 
calves were taken home with no fur- 
ther excitement. 

It is a good thing we have had even 
small matters to amuse us. The peo- 
ple on isolated homesteads are decid- 
edly thrown on their own resources for 
pleasure. In the summer there is a 
picnic now and then. The winters are 
long and cold, and even in the villages 
there is not a great deal of amuse- 
ment. Although one may live near the 
town, if there are small children it is 
impossible to get out at night. The 
days are very short, and the evenings 
long; reading and: writing seem about 
the only thing left to occupy the time. 
Men and women are social beings, 
however, so even reading grows mo- 
notonous at times. 

There is a great deal to interest a 
person who reads. It is very natural 
that we should study the conditions 
which seem to prevent the farmer 
from making a living wage; this also 
includes a study of Canadian politics. 

Farmers are usually considered 
prosperous when the crops are fine. 
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This is not a foregone conclusion, 
however. The high rate of interest and 
the cost of materials, labor and living 
here is entirely too high for the farmer 
to become prosperous at present. When 
the crop is good the price is low, even 
below the cost of raising the wheat. It 
will need to be grown at a much lower 
cost than is now possible before there 
is much prosperity for the farmer. 

However, we have always been told 
that adversity is good for the soul. 
Perhaps, when success crowns our ef- 
forts, we shall value it more highly be- 
cause it was so hard to attain. 

Doubtless the pioneers of old had 
more trials and hardships than we, 
who are the pioneers of the present 
day, can realize; they had no railroads, 
but they were not troubled with freight 
rates. 

Perhaps they often felt that they had 
failed, just as we feel; it is the gen- 
erations which come after who reap 
where their forefathers have sown. 

A man of my acquaintance always 
comforts himself and others, when 
everything seems to go wrong, with 
the question: ‘What difference will it 
make to us a hundred years from 
now ?” 

Not every one can accept whatever 
comes so cheerfully; but we may some 
day be able to laugh over our pioneer- 
ing experiences, remembering only the 
pleasant things. 


JEHOVAH 


Can my intense, impassioned prayer go plainting keen and clear 
Through myriad miles on miles of unknown mystery and plead 
So Thou, great God so far away, shall hear? 


Can my unsteady, incoherent whisper, eager speed 
Amid the thousand million gleaming worlds, and at Thy throne 
Tell Thee, great God so far away, my need? 


And can the grief that in my inmost thought I dare not moan 
Find out its unlit path from my heart, freighted down with fear, 
Great God so far away, and touch Thine own! 


RuTtH E. HENDERSON. 
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View of Casino, upper terrace and swimming pool. 


VILLA MONTALVO 


Country Home of Senator James D. Phelan in Santa Clara County 


By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


the description of Mr. Phelan’s 
country homes, to mention the 
county in which the place under 
consideration is situated, so as not to 
confound the one with the other. And 
after a day spent rambling through the 
grounds and passing through the halls, 
the corridors, the courts and the apart- 
ments of Villa Montalvo, we find an- 
other difficulty to overcome. How can 
a description be made to present to 
the reader even the faintest semblance 
of this place! 
It should be in poetry, I know; and 


| IS NECESSARY, when writing 


in Spanish. And if the works of Juan 
Perez de Montalvo (1620-1638) could 
be consulted, we might find in his 
poetical effusions the words to de- 
scribe this grand estate named in 
honor of his ancestor. But I could not 
write in rhyme, even though I could 
read Lope de Vega and Calderon in 
the original; and I aim simply to be- 
come a faithful chronicler. 

A difficult task to condense in the 
space of only a few pages material 
that would fill a volume. 

The territory, half way between Los 
Gatos and the Saratoga Summit, lends 
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itself as naturally to the reproduction 
of a Roman Tusculum as to the crea- 
tion of the Buen Retiro of the Span- 
ish courtier. And though the name 
Mr. Phelan has given this possession 
leans toward Spanish exclusiveness, 
as emphaized in its courts and cor- 
ridors, there is at least one terrace, 
on the east front of the building, that 
mirrors the joyous atmosphere of 
sunny Italy, and has caught a flash 
from gay Versailles, under the reign 
of the Louis. Two marble Sphinx, 
the graceful head of each said to be 
the portrait of some court beauty, and 
placed on the body of the lion-cat by 
the sculptor, a celebrated artist of 
the day, in revenge for some fancied 
slight by the fair ones. Mr. Phelan 
brought these rare sculptures from 
Paris, and here they guard the broad 
steps that descend from the terrace 
to lawn and flower parterre below. 
This, however, alone recalls the grace 
of the French in sculpture or in gar- 
dening. 

Villa Montalvo reflects the serene 
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spirit of classic Italy, whose art-love 
and inbred art appreciation is shared 
by Spain and her people. The wide 
porch on the front, with tiled floor 
and supported by Ionic columns, a 
marble balustrade between, is Italy. 
A group of easy-chairs, of lounges 
and reading tables, conveys the Amer- 
ican idea of love of comfort; but the 
severely classic lines of the antique, 
in a marble table brought from Greece 
or Italy, hold in check American ir- 
reverence and American levity. But 
when you approach the main door you 
feel that you are entering Spain; the 
Spain of the Hidalgos, of the Con- 
quistadores, of Ferdinand and Isabella 
and of Columbus the Genoese. For 
Mr. Phelan, native son of California, 
searched through all Spain for every 


trace of the threads that wove from 


the old world to the new, from Spain 
to Mexico and California. And be- 
fore telling of other treasures he 
brought from there, I want to speak of 
one particular precious volume in his 
library, Biblioteca de Antores Espa- 


A corner of the library 
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Spanish doors, one hundred years old, purchased by Senator Phelan at Gra- 
nada, Spain, and used as main entrance. 


noles (Tome X C de Colecione.) 
Early in the sixteenth century Or- 
donez de Montalvo, in the “Sergus de 
Esplanadian,” writes of California, 
using the name—which he originated, 
and which here for the first time ap- 
pears in literature—in a fabulous ac- 
count locating this country to the west 
of the Indies, near to the Terrestrial 
Paradise, rich in gold and precious 
stones, of great beauty, and wonderful 


fertility of soil. The country, he 
wrote, was inhabited by Amazons, 
who rode griffins when they went 
forth to war, and who slew all the 
male prisoners they took in battle. 
And in the forests of California lived 
the wood-nymphs. 

A splendid description of our splen- 
did land; and Mr. Phelan has honored 
the writer in the splendid nome he 
named for him. In the Spanish 
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Court, in the patio with the fountain 
in the center, you may dream a day- 
dream of Montalvo, when this pas- 
sage of his writing has been trans- 
lated to you. The court is enclosed 
on three sides by pillared porches, on 
which open the long arched windows 
that characterize the entire grand 
building. The story above is finished 
in the red brick tiles of Spain, the 
red tile roof overhanging wide Span- 
ish casements. Lawns surround the 
fountain; everywhere are vases 
brought from Spain, in which grow 
plants native of that country; and the 
water jugs, white, and of graceful de- 
sign, give the finishing touch to the 
Spanish color of the court. 

The fourth side of the court is open, 
and you look upon a picture such as 
you may not see again in a life time. 
Words are tame and prosy, and they 
can only tell that from the court 
three broad steps lead up to a low 
marble enclosure at.the foot of a 
bronze group, above which looms a 
marble tablet with inscription. Slen- 
der Ionic pillars are the support for 
the arch vaulting over the following 
inscription : 


MDiXXI 
Know 
ORDONEZ DE MONTALVO’S 
Fame 
Did He not see 
In fantasy 
Our California grow 
Out of Old Spain 
Conferred her name 
Foretold 
Her Gold 
A Paradise 
For eager Eyes 
His dream came true 


For me and you 
MCMXII 


The bronze group is not an antique; 
it was not brought from abroad; it is 
the work of a California artist, J. J. 
Mora. It is really a wall fountain; 
the beak of a griffin spouts the water, 
and on either side of this great fabled 
bird stands the figure of an Amazon, 
in the full panoply of war; and be- 


neath the bronze basin of the fountain, 
the wood-nymphs that Montalvo 
writes about, are sporting in the for- 
est. 

To the right hand and the left, 
marble stairs lead to the next terrace, 
where the swimming pool lies basking 
in the sun. A sheet of water 60 feet 
across, mirroring the bamboo and the 
flowering shrubs that stand in white 
tubs on its marble rim, and throwing 
back, picture for picture, the pillars, 
the columns, the pergolas and porches, 
the bronze figures standing as senti- 
nels, and the marble Hermes guarding 
the Dancing Faun beneath the temple 
roof. To be sure, this roof is of red 
tiles, as is the roof of the entire build- 
ing; but the arch and the pillars pro- 
claim it a temple, and it holds pre- 
cious things beside the bronze Faun. 
Of the five white doves it held, two 
have flown away; and you may see 
them where they have perched not 
far off. And if you happen to have 
lost two white doves in a forest fire, 
you do not speculate as to whether 
these are the birds sacred to Aphro- 
dite, or belonging to the flock of 
which some were fixed in the stars; 
but you simply stretch out your hands 
and cry “Come back, Paloma!—Polly, 
Paloma, come home—oh! come 
home.” before you discover that this 
is only a pretty conceit, and the doves 
are not real. 


To the left of the swimming pool, 
where you see the heavier Doric col- 
umns, supporting the porch, are the 
dressing rooms for the swimmers; but 
from there, clear around to the right, 
runs the pergola, with lighter pillars 
where there is nothing to support. But 
above fountain and temple and swim- 
ming pool the territory still rises, and 
you look up to steep wooded heights 
from the Spanish court. The ground, 
however, does not climb these dizzy 
heights at once; and at the foot of the 
hill, on the west of the building, is a 
stage, with footlights and electrical 
effects, and the audience will find seats 
in the natural amphitheatre rising 
from the lawn. Shrubs have been 
planted to mark the auditorium of 
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The patio looking towards the upper terrace. 


Corner of patio and fountain 
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Main entrance terrace and loggia. 


this Greek theatre; rare shrubs, for 
among them are the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tain manzanita, the toyon bush, and 
the wild lilac of California. 


IT 


For full effect we must enter the 
house by the main door, the door that 
Mr. Phelan brought from Spain. For 
from every part and portion of its 
provinces, Grenada, Seville, Valencia, 
come the works of art, the paintings, 
the wood carvings, the rugs, carpets, 
hangings, fruits of the looms of old 
Spain, stored by this representative 
Californian within the classic pre- 
cincts of Villa Montalvo. 

Blackened and deepened in tone 
through the lapse of centuries, this ex- 
quisite, yet boldly executed piece of 
wood-carving represents the period of 
Spanish history that interests us Cali- 
fornians most, for the portraits of 
Ferdinand and Isabella occupy the 
center of the door, the provinces 
united by their marriage, Leon, Cas- 


tile, Aragon and Navarre, represented 
in the quarterings of the coat of arms 
displayed between them. Columbus 
is there, and some of the Conquista- 
dores, grim of face, in cuirass and 
helmet. Princes and dignitaries of the 
Church of Rome, poets and classic 
writers of the period, and navigators, 
whom to honor it was always the pol- 
icy of Spain. A full history of Spain, 
written in portraits and pictures on 
the panels of a door that for centuries 
had graced the portal of a palace in 
Grenada. On either side of the en- 
trance are urns and vases brought 
from Spain, some of ancient design 
and workmanship, some of modern 
origin. 

And when the door is opened you 
wonder for a moment how you came 
to be transported to the Alcazar, for 
Alcazar, I am told, is the Arabian for 
palace, and all of Villa Montalvo reads 
like a page from Arabian Nights. 

Royalty has been seated in the 
chairs of state that stand in conscious 
majesty within the lofty hall; velvet 
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and gold-wrought broidering speak of 
the house of sovereign lineage whence 
these state-chairs came. And though 
the ancient treasure chest, the lid and 
sides of which show the same exqui- 
site carving we admired in the great 
door, is priceless, its nearness to the 
chairs of state seems like an irony of 
fate, for both are empty. 


But look above; the hall is lighted 
by one great window on the half-way 
landing of the staircase sweeping up- . 
ward, and in the stained-glass picture 
we recognize Cabrillo’s vessel, the 
San Salvador, in which he found his 
way to California, to San Diego Bay, 
in 1542. 

Later we will ascend this staircase, 
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built of yellow Georgia eucalyptus, 
built on such generous scale, in this 
house of generous proportions, that in 
ascending you still fancy that the vel- 
vet your foot touches must be a car- 
pet from the Arabian Nights, that gen- 
tly raises you. 

How did we get into the library of 
this bewildering house? But here we 
are; and our bewilderment grows with 
the progress we make. Book cases of 
Circassian walnut, tables of dark Eng- 
lish oak. It is needless to speak of 
the books on the shelves; James D. 
Phelan made the collection. But al- 
though my eyes skimmed lightly 
over classics and ancient writers, they 
rested more understandingly on the 
works of Ambrose Bierce. Every 
cushioned easy-chair, all the latest 
methods of lighting, the deep fire- 
place, its mantle bearing priceless an- 
tiques on which smile down the mod- 
ern California artists in color, all pro- 
claim this the favorite place of “fore- 
gathering.” 

You may study classic marbles and 
bronzes through the length of these 
halls and apartments, and you may 
stop always to admire a Robinson and 
enjoy one of Virgil Williams’ color- 
bright compositions. Jules Tavenier 
found his grandest subjects in the 
grandeur of California nature; and al- 
together we must acknowledge that 
Mr. Phelan has selected the best. Rix, 
Peters, Latimer, Pages, Sparks, 
Mathews, all are represented, and 
“there are others.” Hopkinson Smith, 
and still others. For instance, a pos- 
ter brought from Seville in 1913, an- 
nouncing a bull fight, and executed in 
original as well as artistic style. Not 
only the bull fight is pictured in most 
alluring colors, but the senoritas with 
their caballeros on their way to wit- 
ness the sport, while a corner of the 
curtain across the entrance is lifted 
and reveals the black-clothed figure 
of a woman, some kind of praying re- 
former, a very kill-joy in looks and 
bearing. 


Though the poster-artist may be un- 
known, the artist who painted these 
two other portraits in Seville will live 
forever in his works. Mr. Phelan is 
pictured as Sheik, Noel Sullivan as 
toreador. 

Since I am not permitted to write 
a volume, I cannot name singly art- 
treasures that came from buried Pom- 
peii, and represent Greece, Spain, 
Italy; and though I am not art critic, I 
can at least admire what appeals to 
eye and sense of beauty in common 
mortals. For instance, these chairs of 
ebony and rosewood, brought from 
Spain: A stately sofa, rich in inlaid 
gold, the royal purple of its velvet 
covering resplendent still as when it 
left the halls of the palace it has 
graced. Tables of rarest wood and 
classic design; you may follow from 
salon to dining room, from drawing 
room to garden room, and still find 
something never seen before. And 
there are dining rooms and drawing 
rooms for all seasons and occasions, 
but even the smallest of these it would 
be hard to describe adequately in their 
attractive details. 

Nor can the grounds be described 
till a volume shall be written; the 
whole is on so grand a scale. Even 
the views, that range from San Fran- 
cisco Bay to the Bay of Monterey, 
embracing Mount Diablo, Mount Ma- 
donna and Mount Hamilton, with San 
Jose and the Santa Clara Valley. And 
as you pause now and again on your 
way up to the reservoir with its con- 
stant surge and splash of water, you 
see a big piece of Paradise immedi- 
ately at your feet, for Paradise is 
made up principally of beautiful 
flowers. 

When you see the map of the mar- 
velous irrigating system employed 
here, you wonder no longer at vine on 
pillar, or green hillsides that meet the 
forest. And soon there will be deer 
to gaze at you as you stroll through 
the grounds, and elk will find a home 
in the forest above. 
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The famous Easter sunrise service conducted each year on Mount Rubi- 


doux, Riverside, California. 


At the last service five thousand “pilgrims” 


assembled there. 


(Mount 


Rubidoux Easter-Dawn 


Pilgrimage 


By W. W. Robinson 


HE MOST picturesque Easter 
service ever seen in the world! 

Such is the unique “sunrise pil- 
grimage” to Mount Rubidoux, 

the humpbacked mountainette at Riv- 
erside, California. Six successive 
Easter mornings have witnessed the 
gathering of thousands of “pilgrim” 
idealists who, in assembly at Rubi- 
doux’s cross, greet the sun’s ising 
with service and song. This custom 
has become a permanent one, religious 
but creedless, a typical expression of 
that romantic idealism which has been 
so observable a _ characteristic of 
Southern California’s life. Though 


local, the institution is attracting a 
universality of attention. 

In the mind of Jacob Riis, the con- 
cept of this pilgrimage had its incep- 
tion. Frank Miller, of the Glenwood 
Mission Inn, was enthusiastic over 
Riis’ suggestion and developed the 
idea; and the Easter-dawn journey and 
service became an actuality. The 
“Master of the Inn” has yearly fos- 
tered and directed the picturesque cus- 


tom. 
* 


* * * 


It is Easter morning in Riverside— 
at about half-past four by a hundred 
Not the faintest gray 


alarm clocks. 
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MOUNT RUBIDOUX EASTER-DAWN PILGRIMAGE 


glimmer of dawn; a gibbous moon is 
still mistress in the West. 

But Riverside is astir. Every hotel 
is sending forth its throng of pilgrims. 
For these guests, the pilgrimage has 
been begun probably the day before, 
when they left Los Angeles by auto- 
mobile to bowl through sixty miles of 
oranges, or when they started from 
San Diego to motor along one hundred 
and twenty-five miles of Pacific surf, of 
verdant mountain, of blazing poppy- 
field. At the Glenwood, the pure notes 
of a bugle—in “Joy to the World”— 
have aroused the sleepers at four. Cof- 
fee and sandwiches are being served 
in the ‘““Adobe” to each departing pil- 
grim. Out of each garage is coming a 
roaring stream of yellow-eyed 
machines. From a thousand homes 
the town folk are stepping out into the 
streets, Rubidoux-bent, out into the 
softness of the moon’s radiance. 

The early morning is brisk, but one 
has no need of an overcoat. The sen- 
suous fragrance of orange blossoms 
faintly titillates the nostrils. Rubi- 
doux, black, solitary, silent, lifts up its 
unwieldy form, elephant-like, along the 
westerly city limits. Up the zigzag- 
ging, writhing, mountainside road, 
flash the head-lights of ascending au- 
tomobiles. Let one imagine a tor- 
tuous, swift-moving serpent, cyclo- 
pean in size, with luminous spots mark- 
ing changeable rings on the blackness 
of its body, and he has pictured the 
Rubidoux trail, with its moving dots of 
innumerable auto lamps. 

The majority of mountain climbers 
reverence the pedestrian traditions of 
all religious pilgrimages and prefer to 
make the ascent by foot. Thousands 
are climbing upwards on the graveled, 
boulder-edged road. 

It is five-fifteen, and the pilgrim 
host is assembled on Mount Rubidoux’s 
summit, among gray, strewn rocks, or 
about the rough, wooden cross erected 
to the memory of the California mis- 
sions’ founder, Fra Junipera Serra. 
Every face is turned expectant toward 
the East, toward the Box Springs 
range of blue-black hills and the far- 
ther Sierra Nevadas. Down in the 
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The giant cross on the summit of Mt. 
Rubidoux, Riverside, Cal., erected to 
the memory of Fra Junipera Serra, the 
founder of the California missions. 


valley and gradually losing its aspect 
of dark vagueness, lies Riverside, a 
mottled city of gray homes, of indis- 
tinct stretches of orange groves, with 
a scattering of lonely church towers, 
here and there a building of distinc- 
tion, the whole characterized by a con- 
fusion of tree-forms—eucalyptus, cy- 
press, pepper. The pilgrims have 
seen the dark blue of the Eastern 
heaven merge into tawny gray, the lat- 
ter hue blushing into tints of brown— 
golden brown; with the glimmer of the 
dawn they have seen the moon lose 
color and swing low in the West. Now, 
over Box Springs appears a faint pillar 
of gold, premonitor of the sun’s rising. 
And with the fullness of light, a mist- 
veil of soft translucence is thrown over 
the city below; it clings in the low 
places, hovering and loitering among 
the groves—this whitish breath of the 
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morning. Not a shred of cloud to 
speck the canopy above. 

That impalpable, golden torch takes 
on a new strength of color in the East, 
and now the first blazing light-shafts 
leap out over the darkness of moun- 
tain ridge. A dazzling corruscation— 
and the pulsating rim of the ruler of 
day lifts itself over the hilltop. 

It is the unforgettable moment—the 
Easter sunrise miracle! 

Synchronously, there sound the me- 
lodic notes of a cornet, in the “Holy 
City.” Out over the shimmer of the 
valley thrills the clear message, and at 
its conclusion five thousand pilgrim 
voices peal out the hymn, “In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory.” Following 
this, the invocation, the Lord’s Prayer; 
and a responsive reading appropriate 
to the mountain-top place of worship 
and to the resurrection day of the 
Christ. After a solo, “Hosanna,” De 
Witt V. Hutchings, well known to 
every Mission Inn patron, steps out on 
“Pulpit Rock,” and in tones of reso- 
nance begins the reading of Henry 
Van Dyke’s “God of the Open Air,” 
that poem so fitting, so full of a fine- 
ness of beauty and sentiment. Sonor- 
ously, effectively, those words of in- 
spiration are flung out into the viva- 


cious air. There is not an inattentive 
pilgrim; the audience is as silent as 
the gray-cheeked boulders. The occa- 
sional lines: 


“And so, on Easter Morn, His victory 
won, 
Breaking the mortal bars that seal the 
tomb, 

In a fair garden filled with flowers 
abloom, 

The risen Jesus met the rising sun,” 


verses of effective appropriateness, 
were composed for the 1913 Easter ser- 
vice when Henry Van Dyke read the 
poem himself, thereby establishing the 
permanent place of honor in the an- 
nual sunrise service for the “God of 
the Open Air.” 

At the reading’s conclusion, there is 
the mellow-voiced singing of “The Re- 
cessional” by the Cantadores Male 
Chorus, another solo on the clear- 
throated cornet, and in finale, the peo- 
ple’s singing of “Sweet Peace, the 
Gift of God’s Love,” with the bene- 
diction. 

In reverential hush the mountain 
host separates, and the pilgrims retrace 
their paths down Rubidoux’s side, with 
them carried the unforgettable inspi- 
ration of this Easter dawn. 


AVALON, CATALINA ISLAND 


Far, where the pearly twilight pales 
Along the horizon’s mystery, 

Loom the fleets of the fishing sails, 
Silken sails on a silver sea. 


Twilight deepens and one still star 

Reddens above the curling foam— 
Hesperus, that draws from far 

The fleets of the fishermen drifting home. 


And star by star the night shuts down 
And blurs the land and the mystic sea, 
Bringing peace to the hill-girt town 
And the quiet of all the sky to me. 


OpELL SHEPARD. 


A Fair of 


Old Kings 


By Harriet Elizabeth Smith 


AM a connoisseur of old jewelry. 
| The collecting of it is both my 

business and my hobby. As a re- 

sult, I have one of the finest col- 
lections of ancient rings in this coun- 
try, or in any country. Nearly every 
nation, both civilized and barbarous, 
is represented in my cabinet by a ring 
of remarkable workmanship and de- 
sign. To me, however, my collection 
will never be complete, for it lacks the 
two heron rings, the most curious and 
grotesque specimens of Indian design, 
that I believe to be in existence. 

My first knowledge of these wonder- 
ful rings dates back now nearly thirty 
years. It was on my second trip to 
South America that I noticed on the 
hand of a young man, who sat a short 
distance from me at table, a ring which 
instantly captured my attention. The 
large star ruby, with which the ring 
was studded, was of most unusual 
brilliancy, and its deep red hues 
gleamed at times with an almost sin- 
ister radiance underneath the exqui- 
sitely wrought and fantastic setting, 
which marked it as an antiquity of 
great value. I could not keep my eyes 
from this wonderful piece of ancient 
ornamentation. At times it bewitched 
and then it repelled. At first sight I 
had thought that it was of the Oriental 
serpent design, but upon more careful 
scrutiny I saw that the ring was made 
to represent a bird, of the waterfowl 
variety. The circlet was the neck; the 
gold raised portion on one side of the 
ruby was the head, dotted on each side 
for eyes with small diamonds; the 
setting was formed by the beak of the 
bird, which gave the ruby an appear- 
ance of being banded. “A totem ring,” 
I said to myself, and I made it my 
business to find out of what tribe. 


The young man noticed my interest 
in his ring, and is evidently annoyed 
him. He avoided me whenever possi- 
ble. If I spoke to him he was taciturn 
and gruff. At table I saw that he of- 
ten had the ring turned, so‘that the 
ruby was hidden. If he thought to 
divert me thus he was mistaken. He 
knew not the strength of the collector’s 
mania. I fairly dogged his steps, and 
one day, when he seemed a little more 
social than usual,.I ventured to remark 
as a leader that I was making the trip 
in search of pieces of old South Ameri- 
can jewelry. Instantly he resumed his 
haughty, cold attitude, and walked to 
the other end of the ship. As our voy- 
age drew to an end, and I still had 
been unable to penetrate the reserve of 
the man, I began to think that I should 
have to depend on my drawing of the 
ring for further research, when sud- 
denly, as we were about to land, the 
young man walked up to me, and 
thrusting his hand before my eyes, he 
demanded sternly: “Take a good look 
at this ring, and if you ever see an- 
other one like it, let me know imme- 
diately who has it and where to locate 

Startled by the suddenness of the 
command, and dazzled by the magnifi- 
cence of the ring when seen at close 
range, I took his card, scarcely realiz- 
ing the purport of his words. 

“Is there another?” I asked. 

He started away, but hearing my 
question, he turned for a moment. 
“Yes,” he replied, “there are two of the 
heron rings. The other one is a wo- 
man’s.” 

I think if I had then questioned him 
further he would have told me more, 
but there was something revealed in 
in the face of that proud and noble- 
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looking youth that forbade curiosity. 
I watched him as he hurried down the 
gang plank, and I thought, “I've a 
new job now. Collector plus detec- 
tive! A ring and a woman!” 

Four years went by, and during that 
time I scanned the hands of thousands 
of women of nearly every country of 
the earth, but without success. I got 
no trace of the other heron ring. Nor 
did I again see the young man who 
had given me my quest. Once I had 
written him, but receiving no reply, 
I concluded that he preferred to dis- 
cuss the matter no farther. 

Between my various trips, whither 
my strange hobby took me, I spent 
my time at my home in Chicago. It 
was during one of these short visits 
that a friend of mine, who is a promi- 
nent doctor, ’phoned me from one of 
the private hospital that he had there 
something interesting to show me. I 
could not help but wondering as I hur- 
ried off in response to his call, whe- 
ther his interesting acquisition was in 
his line or mine—a bone or a ring. 
I found him in the-office, talking eag- 
erly with one of the nurses. 

“Here he is,” he exclaimed as he 
saw me. “Take him up immediately. 
His specialty is old rings. Maybe he 
can make out a connection between 


the ring and the patient.” 


The nurse quickly preceded me, and 
I followed, wondering at this new 
duty that was thrust upon me. I be- 
gan to think my business as collector 
was becoming burdened with rather 
strange responsibilities. Having 
talked with very few sick people, I felt 
my steps somewhat lag behind those 
of the nimble nurse. 

At the door she paused and whis- 
pered: “It’s when her mind is wander- 
ing that she talks. We may have to 
wait.” 

This new piece of information did 
not greatly increase my eagerness for 
the task. 

“What’s the matter with her?” I 
asked, more for a moment’s respite 
than anything else. 

“Truthfully, we don’t know,” she an- 
swered. “We think it’s a case of shat- 


tered nerves, caused by some shock. 
She was at a hotel when she sum- 
moned Dr. Booth. She seems to be a 
stranger here, with no acquaintances in 
the city. She has a wonderful ring, 
which is the subject of most of her 
ravings.” 

My interest was aroused. I stepped 
inside the room. The patient, with 
her heavy black braids, one over each 
shoulder, and her lustrous black eyes, 
was a striking picture against the white 
pillows, but I gave her but a quick 
glance. It was her hands, which were 
folded on the coverlet, that drew my 
attention, for flashing in the sunlight 
that shone across the room and on her 
fingers, was a brilliant ruby. I walked 
close to the bed, and forgetful of 
where I was, I uttered an exclamation 
of surprise and delight, as I beheld at 
last the other heron ring. No sooner 
Was my ejaculation out than the hand 
with the ring reached out and clutched 
my sleeve. A voice tense with emo- 
tion demanded: “Have you ever seen 
one like it?” 

Fearing to tell the truth lest the girl 
be unduly excited, I was about to an- 
swer “No,” when I felt myself pulled 
towards her by a convulsive grasp. 
With one keen, penetrating look she 
studied my face, and when she spoke 
again, every bit of excitement had 
vanished from her voice. “You need 
not trouble to think up a lie,” she said. 
“You have seen the mate to this ring. © 
What I want to know is, when and 
where.” 

The girl seemed now perfectly sane, 
and I glanced at the nurse to see if I 
should proceed. She gave a slight nod 
in the affirmative. I then related to 
the girl the South American episode, 
and told her of my four years’ quest. 
She lay perfectly quiet and calm un- 
til I came to the part in which the 
young man had told me to let him 
know if I ever found her. Then her 
cheeks flushed, her hands _ twitched, 
and I feared that she was about to 
lose control of herself. 

I talked rapidly, and when I had 
finished my story she said sharply: 
“You must never let Richard Prior 


know where I am, and I'll tell you 
why. Nurse, leave the room.” 

As I saw the white capped attend- 
ant do as her patient commanded, I 
wished that I had never seen these 
curious rings, since they had brought 
me into this awkward situation. I had 
never known how to manage a sane 
woman, to say nothing of one likely 
at any moment to be insane. 

For a moment the girl lay quiet, 
seemingly forgetful of my presence. 
Then she put her hand out, so that I 
might have the best possible view of 
the ring. “You do well,” she began, 
“in believing that that ring is old and 
valuable. There are only two of them, 
I think, in existence, this one and 
the one you saw before. I gave that 
to him. At the time of the gift, I 
treasured them more than all my pos- 
sessions. Now, I would throw this that 
you see on my finger into the fire did 
I not wear it as a reminder. The rings 
were given to me by my grandmother 
when I was eighteen, and I was told 
that they were my mother’s, and that 
my father had willed, shortly before 
he died, that these rings should be 
given to me at that age. Of my mother 
I know nothing, only that she had 
died when I was born. Grandmother 
would give me no information con- 
cerning her. Father, she said, had 
brought me with him from Texas, 
when I was two years old. I decided 
that my mother could not have pleased 
my grandmother, but I thought little 
of that, as grandmother was a strict 
aristocrat with very strong opinions 
in regard to family. After I saw my 
mother’s rings I concluded that at 
least she must have had wealth, since 
the rings were of such great value. 
As I grew up, I noticed that my grand- 
mother became extremely watchful of 
me. If a young man became the least 
bit attentive she would hurry me off 
on a remote trip. She always spoke 
disparagingly of marriage, and de- 


clared that a girl with an independent 
fortune was much better off single. 
Grandmother died when I was twenty, 
and I was left with no near relative 
Soon afterwards I 


to my knowledge. 
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became engaged to Richard Prior, a 
lad whom I had known from child- 
hood, and who belonged to one of the 
proudest old cavalier families of the 
South. At the time of our betrothal I 
gave to him one of my old rings, which 
you saw him have. When I became 
twenty one, I received with the settling 
of my grandmother’s estate some 
papers which were left by my father. 
I found here that my father had, while 
in Texas, become infatuated with an 
Indian girl, and that I was the result 
of that attachment. The Indian girl 
was described as extremely beautiful, 
having enough white blood to take 
away the distinctive marks of her race. 
She claimed to be a descendant of the 
Aztecs. Anyway, these two rings are 
purely Aztec. They are tribal rings 
of the people of the ‘heron land,’ and 
I sometimes think they were the means 
of fascinating my father. They have 
a peculiar power. This information 
concerning my birth and parentage 
came as a tremendous shock, brought 
up as I had been to believe that an- 
cestry alone counted. In a month I 
was to have been married. I knew the 
Priors would be horrified at the mere 
thought of a half-Indian daughter-in- 
law. Richard, I was certain, would in- 
sist upon taking me just the same. I 
felt to let him would be to disgrace 
his name. So, without telling him a 
word, I shut up my house, and literally 
disappeared. Since then I have had 
no communication with my friends. I 
have traveled much, ever trying to 
avoid those who knew me. My sor- 
row has been like a weight on my 
mind, bringing me finally to this 
wretched state.” 

She paused. I bent forward to hear 
her next words, for her voice had 
gradually become lower and lower, 
but suddenly with a quick movement 
she raised herself in the bed, clenched 
her fists, and shouted: “I hate you—I 
hate you—I hate you. You half- 
breed.” 

The nurse, hearing her ravings, 
rushed in. “Don’t be alarmed,” she 
said. “She is not talking to you. See! 
Her gaze is fixed on the ring.” 
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The great ruby seemed to glisten 
like a drop of blood on the girl’s hand. 
I started to leave the room. 

“Don’t go,” the nurse whispered, 
“she will begin to talk now.” 

But I had heard enough. I left the 
hospital immediately, thinking over 
what I had seen. Doctoring was com- 
pletely out of my sphere, but there 
was one remedy I wanted to see tried, 
and that was the other ring. In five 
minutes I had a message wired to the 
address that since that morning in 
South America I had carried in my 
purse. I waited anxiously for the re- 
ply. Early on the third morning 
thereafter, my bell rang violently. I 
went down stairs, feeling as certain 
that I should see Richard Prior as that 
I sould open the door. The very ring 
typified the man. 

“Take me to her at once,” he said 
brusquely. 

On the way to the hospital he ques- 
tioned me sharply in his short, quick 
way, but he made not a single com- 
ment. One thing I noticed with pleas- 
ure: he still wore the ring. 

For two hours I waited in the office, 
and I was beginning to get uneasy 
when the doctor came in, his face 
jubilant. 

“I appoint you my assistant from 
this time on,” he laughed. 

“Will she get better?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“It will be a battle yet,” he an- 
swered, “but your remedy, I think, will 
eventually bring her out. Go up to 
her room. She wishes to see you.” 

I wanted no urging. Two steps at 
a time, I rushed up the stairs. Rich- 
ard Prior met me with outstretched 
hands. 

“T have finally convinced Ruth,” he 
said, “that the Prior family, or any 


other family, that dates back either to 
the Cavaliers or the Mayflower, needs 
by this time a little of the native 
American stock to keep it from degen- 
eracy.” 

The girl smiled, and as I saw her 
face light up with happiness, I did not 
wonder that her lover had never been 
content with substitution. 

“Come here,” she said, “and shake 
hands with me.” But instead of put- 
ting her hand in mine, she dropped in- 
to it the two wonderful rings. “Don’t. 
say a word,” she protested, as she saw 
me about to object. “You deserve 
them, and they are yours.” 

I could not but realize a feeling of 
exultation, as I saw the precious rings 
lie in my hand. My collection had 
long been one of the most noted in 
the country. This addition would give 
it first rank. I hurried home with my 


‘prize, stopping only once, and that at 


a jewelry store to purchase a black 
velvet case, which I thought would 
best show off the deep colorings of 
the rubies. I had no sooner reached 
the house than I went to my jewelry 
cabinet, and made a place for the 
tings; but when I put my hand in my 
pocket for them they were gone. Fran- 
tically I searched my clothes, but only 
to establish the fact that they were not 
there. Where, how or when they dis- 
appeared, I could not imagine. I ad- 
vertised, I offered large rewards, and 
thinking I might have been robbed, I 
put expert detectives on the case, but 
no trace of the rings was forthcoming. 
At last I gave up the search in des- 
pair, deciding that that pair of old 
rings was hammered out by the Indian 
chief for some other purpose than to 
lie in a musty collector’s cabinet. Mys- 
terious, weird, fascinating, they were 
made to influence life. 
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By Bread Alone 


By Jules Torrey 


OME!” 
C: Noiselessly the heavy curtain 
was pressed aside and the 


waiter entered the stall with 
fruit and coffee. Proud of the instinct 
that prompted servility, he effaced 
himself to the extent of absolute 
silence as he moved about, vanquish- 
ing the remnant crumbs and readjust- 
ing the remaining pieces of silver. 
When the last trivial service had been 
accomplished, the discreet one van- 
ished, not, however, without a stimu- 
lated imagination as to his own ability 
in realizing so generous a tip. 

Whatever courses of dining may pre- 
sent their quota of material for epi- 
curean appreciation, surely none is 
more pregnant with possibilities than 
the alluring and intimate period when 
the coffee is black in the tiny cups, 
and the subtle perfume of My Lady 
Nicotine stimulates reluctant brain 
cells to epigrams undreamed of. 

Janie Proctor, effectually animated 
by the compelling power of an effi- 
ciently ordered dinner, pushed back 
her chair from her place at the table, 
and, standing up, took between her 
finger tips the miniature orange which, 
with its fellows tucked away in a 
framework of green and tropical fol- 
lage, supplied the source of the 
brighter light. With a little twist she 
suffused the stall with a ravishing 
glow of amber radiance, and submit- 
ting to her companion a questioning 
pair of eyebrows, smilingly concluded: 
“That is better, is it not? Freckles, 
you know, are so unmanageable in 
high lights.” 

She leaned again farther into the 
shadowy intricacy of curving limb that 
obscured their high retreat from too 
curious eyes, absorbed in the gay 


scene below. Life, animation, color 
subdued and sensuous, beauty; the 
gleam of silver, crystal and white nap- 
ery; the hum of laughter and many 
voices, and the lilt of sweet strains re- 
sponding to the human spirit, and the 
divine, and to the spirit of the great 
god Mammon abroad in all his car- 
nality in that atmosphere of worldli- 
ness. Emblems of rosy luxury, they 
came floating on the fragrant air to 
the beauty seeing eye of the girl whose 
greedy senses swam intoxicated in the 
exuberant joy of participation. 

“Oh, my dear friend,” she half- 
laughed, resting her head on the par- 
tition wall beside her and with droop- 
ing, wistful eyes turning to her com- 
panion, who sat silently sipping his 
coffee, “I am confident that you have 
never beheld such immaturity of de- 
light! But just for to-night I should 
like to let down the bars to the im- 
pulsiveness my training so incessantly 
prohibits. During long years of accu- 
mulative susceptibility, my mother 
taught that to gush was unseemly, so 
hang out the signal if you incline, and 
I promise to desist!” 

“My dear child women,” replied the 
man, “you find in me a mirror of en- 
thusiasm. My only hesitancy to re- 
spond lies in my reluctance to believe 
that I, myself, am but an episode in 
your enjoyment. However, don’t mind 
the egotist! Pray go on, and I shall 
try to efface my own misery in your 
impersonal enjoyment.” Softly the 
man laughed, and the quiet music of it 
delicately attuned to every other 
minutest detail of conduct, caused her 
to catch her breath in the wave of her 
passion for him that swept over her, 
but the instinct of Eve in her held her 
features immobile, and the glowing 
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eyes turned suddenly from him, lids 
still lowered, to the magic of the din- 
ing room below. The influence of her 
suppressed emotion seemed to sur- 
charge every line of her slim, grace- 
fully limned body; the pensive curve 
of cheek and brow; the delicate trac- 
ery of imaginative idealism present- 
ing themselves an intimate personal 
revelation of the quality of soul and 
mind; while the supple grace of her 
body seemed designed to reveal its 
energy. 

“I suppose,” she said, presently, 
voice musing and intent, eyes still lin- 
gering on the picturesque kaleidoscope 
of fashion below, “I suppose every 
table down there holds a problem.” 

“There’s something about a Scots- 
man, eh, Janie? Is that it?” 

“Oh, not a Scotsman so much as an 
American woman; I fancy it is be- 
cause she herself is a part of the Scots- 
man and Irishman and Frenchman; 
but anyway, every fascinating crea- 
ture here seems to reflect a suppressed 
atmosphere of head-lines. Oh, to live 
too!—not headlines—I don’t mean 
that, I should hate that, but to be an 
independent entity, significant, re- 
markable, completely modern, com- 
pletely different, and completely shorn 
of all those things which are put down 
as average!” 

The sweet, flushed face, passionate 
with desire and protest, turned again 
from its absorbed contemplation of the 
artificial splendor below. “Why am 
I so filled with such futile energy?” 
she insisted, smiling tremulously, dark 
eyes moist with the intensity of her 
longing. She considered for a moment 
an intimate table edge, and forsaking 
the object of her attention, contrived 
with elaborate preparation a seat on 
its smooth linen. “Am I tiresome?” 
she said, flashing the man an arch and 
characteristic glance of mischief and 
animation, as, with bent head, she 
sipped the cold black coffee she had 
previously disdained. 

A rather formidable object of po- 
tential energy the man appeared, as 
with convincing semblance of compo- 
sure, he carefully removed his own 


demi-tasse from the intervening space 
between them, and reaching out and 
taking hers also, carefully placed it 
beside his own. Then with a rush 
made of mad outlet of long inhibited 
emotions, he caught up her hands and 
crushed them to his lips in an aban- 
donment of passion. The girl, inade- 
quate to repress the overwhelming 
power of his dominance, submitted, 
the rosy flush of excitement receding 
under a dismayed quiescence. 

But as suddenly as he had submitted 
to the torrent of his rapture, as in- 
stantly her genuine distress penetrated 
the elemental force that had possessed 
him, their eyes met—his softened by 
tender shadows—hers poignant with 
a vision she had seen and lost. 

“I daresay we had better go now,” 
she said, shivering a little, but re- 
maining on; then more abruptly, and 
= desperate effort: “Come, let us 
go 

“Not just yet, Janie,” and the firm 
ring of his low, masterful voice com- 
pelled the depths of her soul to stir in 
a riotous response. 

His mood now wholly altered, the 
man stood before her as she knew 
him; calm, grave, self-poised, serious, 
distinguished; personifying all those 
qualities of mind and body that made 
him among men, master. 

“What a dear, delicious being you 
are,” he said, quietly taking again 
her lifeless hand. “Any one to see 
you white and trembling here would 
think I meant to harm you.” Then 
dropping the banter from his voice, 
his face grew dark with emotion and 
he began to talk fast and tenderly. 

“Have I failed in delicacy and dig- 
nity, Janie? It is true that I have not 
yet known you for three months, but 
in that time have you not learned that 
my motives are pure? I am with you 
to-night to secure your approval to 
my hopes. I love you and I want you. 
I need you, Janie. Look up, darling, 
and answer me. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

Silence. Silence so fraught with in- 
tensity that up to the atmosphere*they 
emanated the music, the laughter, the 
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high festival from below arose, and 
then fell back upon itself, unable to 
penetrate their concentrated attention 
on the destiny the moment held for 
them. 

Out of the warm lips of the girl 
the color had fled; the buoyant curve 
of cheek and brow had wilted; out 
of exuberance had come _ dejection. 
The body seemed changed as it would 
under the emanation of the life-giving 
spirit. She sat where she had jaunt- 
ily placed herself on the edge of the 
dinner table, a little heap of vague 
outlines; pitifully drooping, infinitely 
pathetic. 

“Janie!” 

Still the silence, and alarm suddenly 
possessing the man he grasped the 
curve of chin and cheek and lifting 
the wan face searched in dismay for 
his answer. 

“Janie, what is the trouble? Why 
you frighten me! What a deplorably 
tragic little person you look! Look at 
me! You do love me, don’t you? Will 
you marry me?” 

Slowly she forced her eyes to his 
face, her lips moved, but no sound 
came. 

“What is it, dear? What do you 
say? Speak! Speak!” 

Again her lips moved, and bending 
his head, he strained his ears to catch 
her words. A moment he stood erect 
looking down on her; questioning, 
amused, baffled. “You say you can- 
not marry me, Janie? Tell me why!” 

The sound of his voice, winning, 
characteristic, normal, gave her form- 
less lips new life, and facing him 
bravely, she said quite clearly: “I 
cannot marry you because I long since 
promised myself to another man.” The 
words out, she rushed on: “I was eigh- 
teen; we were in college together; I 
was romantic, susceptible, impulsive. 
He was an Adonis reading law. Pro- 
pinquity, I suppose, and youth did the 
mischief; anyway, I promised under 
the most solemn of circumstances. 
He went out to a countrty town to be- 
gin. That was three years ago. We 
shall always be in that country town. 
He is not brilliant, not even plodding 


—yjust the type known as ‘a good sort,’ 
but he has all the rudimental virtues, 
and now that it—our engagement—has 
gone on so long, I have come to feel 
toward him much as a mother must 
feel toward a child. I seem to fill his 
universe; his life seems to be unified 
by the persistency of his desire for 
our marriage; I feel indispensable to 
him. Why—I’m sure I can’t tell!” 
She broke off with a _ rueful smile. 

Then after a moment of silence 
—her voice so low again as to be al- 
most inaudible: “I chose to deliber- 
ately indulge myself before the end 
came—the end of my liberty, I mean. 
I could not dream I was but a whim 
to you; you, who have everything— 
brains, blood, money, prospects! Why, 
you hold the whole of life in the palm 
of your hand!” 

She struggled on incoherently, in a 
muffled voice. “To-night was to have 
been final, I meant to take this inter- 
lude with me out of the world; it 
would serve to prevail against an ele- 
mental existence; days and nights of 
monotonous, meaninglessness. No! 
No! I mustn’t say that! I shall em- 
broider all my days with imagination! 
diaper and dishpan shall be a help, not 
a hindrance to growth, and I shall al- 
ways have my books and music. 

“And you, dear friend, the wide, 
open world is at your feet! Ambitions 
to satisfy; politics, and the fawning 
women of the world, all are fair before 
you. Come! Will you forgive me, 
and shall we go now?” 

She stumbled from the table-edge 
and, avoiding his presence, reached for 
her hat. 

Mechanically, the man followed; 
carefully, silently, thoughtfully ad- 
justing the folds of her evening cloak 
about her. Then after pressing the 
button, he turned for his own coat and 
hat, the while she, gazing again below, 
absently pulled on her gloves. 

The taxi-cab ordered, he moved to 
her side, and together they stood star- 
ing with unseeing eyes into the now 
quite deserted cafe. 

A moment and the bland, blonde, 
bald captain of the clan stood bowing 
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like a marionette before the open 
door, announcing the arrival of the 
cab. Along the hall he attended them, 
down the broad, softly lighted stair- 
case, and out through the laurel gar- 
nished mirror-hung foyer into Powell 
street. 

As soon as they found themselves 
bowling along Market street, Janie 
turned reprovingly to her companion. 
“You should have told the driver 
home!” 

“No, indeed,” responded the man. 
“We must understand each other bet- 
ter before I take you home, and the 
cool, moist air at the cliff may help 
to dispel some of the illusions. Are 
you sure that you are quite comfort- 
able 

Along old Market street, strident 
with clanging trolleys and brilliant 
with myriad lights, they darted and 
whirled; across Fillmore, sacred to the 
miraculous movies, and the eternal me- 
chanical piano, out by the great park’s 
handle, redolent with the intoxicating 
breath of the eucalyptus, and into the 
park itself, swinging to its stately 
drives from whose curves all the mag- 
nets of the wide world cannot long 
draw its devotees. And presently 
through dark forests of green’ came 
the distant roar of the outer sea, boom- 


_ ing its eternal note of sadness to seri- 


ious and frivolous alike, though sel- 
dom heard. 

Janie gazed into the opulence of the 
night beheld through a mist the tum- 
bling crests of foam as their cab swept 
out into the great highway and up the 
hill to the altogether picturesque and 
far-famed Cliff House. 

Reluctantly she descended as the 
man held out his hand for her, and 
out of the night they went into the 
gay rendezvous of the pleasure loving 
town, he leading the way to the win- 
down where they sat, silently listen- 
ing to the strange trio of musicians on 
zither, mandolin and guitar. The 
lights had been switched off, and the 
strings and voices were humming in 
languorous, dreamy notes, now softly 
and so low as to be almost lost in the 
surge of the waves up the cliff, and 


again in sudden passion swelling to 
an abandoned crescendo. 

Janie caught the words of the pop- 
ular melody: 


“We were sailing along, on Moonlight 
Bay, 

We could hear the voices calling, they 
seemed to say 

You have stolen her heart, now don’t 
go ‘way, 

As we sang Love’s old sweet song on 
Moonlight Bay.” 


The subtle influence of the moon- 
flooded room, the music, the night and 
the crushing sense of her youth deny- 
ing itself, swept over her in a sicken-- 
ing flood of agony. She looked out on 
the field of turbulent blue, and in a 
flash she saw in it her own life re- 
vealed—discontented with capacity. 

Too absorbed in her misery to talk, 
she came to herself with a start at 
the sound of the man’s voice. 

“Have you had enough of this, 
Janie? Shall we go down onto the 
esplanade P” 

“As you wish,” she answered wear- 
ily, gathering up her gloves and mesh 
bag. 

They descended to the esplanade, 
and the man arranged the hooded 
chairs, but Janie, aloof, distrait, ab- 
sorbed in dismal abstraction, clung to 
the iron balustrade staring at the 
sweep and wash of the waters as they 
tumbled in endless succession over the 
black Seal Rocks below. 

She felt his presence beside her, 
and in a moment her hand lay clasped 
in his. 

“Janie, have you ever seen it writ- 
ten, ‘Thou canst not live by bread 
alone P” 

“Janie!” 

Ves.” 

“Do you think you can?” 

“Nol” 

“Then, dear, may I ask from what 
source you expect to be sustained ?” 

“T shall not starve,” she answered, 
smiling. ‘One wiser than us has said, © 
‘I am the Bread of Life.’ Surely, hap- 
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piness depends on something infinitely 
removed from self-seeking. 

“There are many doors in the House 
of Life, dear friend. One I have 
opened and found beyond a radiant 
world, but I must close that door now, 
and open another. I fancy behind its 
panels I can see wide open spaces; 
little children; flowers and trees; and a 
man as insufficient to himself as a 
child. And Duty in golden letters is 
written on that door.” 

“Listen, Janie: such duty is for you 
absurd. How do you, with your highly 
strung, unquenchable spirit, expect to 
bow to the duty that means cooking 
and sweeping and the weekly wash? 
Such duties are for the humble in 
spirit with shoulders equal to the 
task.” 

“Dear,” she answered, “out of this 
problem I must shape an ideal. It 
does not at all matter whether we are 
made of this stuff or that, so long as 
we prove true to the trust others place 
in us. I can never again be quite for- 
lorn in the imprisonment of the com- 
monplace. Now I have the dream and 
all else may go.” 

“My dear Janie,” exclaimed the man 
in a tone one assumes in chiding a 
misguided child, tolerant and sympa- 
thetic, yet positive, “I have found no 
doubt you are exhibiting a phase of 
character that merits profound con- 
sideration. At the same time you must 
see there are certain limits in self- 
sacrifice not to be transgressed. This 
promise made in youth you have out- 
grown in maturer years. A sane view 
of the situation must prove to you 
that I have the stronger claim. The 
artist’s sense in me sees you a plastic 
substance, eager for the hand that will 
mold you into a living creature of in- 
finite possibilities. It would be crimi- 
nal for you to resign your life into 
the hands of a weakling. Yours is not 
the stoic’s philosophy, despite your ar- 
gument. For you there are responsi- 
bilities of self-development which only 
travel and communication with the 
men and women of the world can give. 
I offer you boundless devotion, Janie, 
and a world void of horizons.” 
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The air soft from the bay blew her 
garments in clinging folds about her; 
the windows of the cafe blazed and 
sparkled, and into the night, faintly 
penetrating the sub-conscious minds 
of the man and woman, floated the 
music of the dance, gay, spirited, and 
bright. 

She spoke again, low voice, absent, 
weary. “‘If Judas go forth to-night, 
it is toward Judas his steps shall tend; 
nor will chance for betrayal be lack- 
ing; but let Socrates open his door, he 
shall find Socrates asleep on the 
threshold before him, and there will 
be occasion for wisdom!’ ” 

“No, no, Janie, I think we have had 
enough of that! You are not to be 
blown about by every wind of doc- 
trine. Don’t you know that in every 
corner of the globe there are just such 
tragic maladjustments as you propose 
to make of your life? Side-tracked 
from every congenial phase of living; 
there are isolated souls, insignificant, 
unsatisfied. My dear, it is not for 
you to walk softly all your days. 

“Do you remember, Janie, that exu- 
berant song that burst from the heart 
of Stevenson: “This climate, these voy- 
ages, these landfalls at dawn, new 
islands peeking from the morning 
bank; new forested harbors, new pass- 
ing alarms of squalls and surf, new in- 
terests’-—why, you darling, misguided 
little wisp of femininity, don’t you 
know the whole tale of our lives is to 
be to us, as it was to him, better than 
any poem? 

“Look up at me! You are weeping? 
Fie on you,” and with a face illumined 
with the triumph of a very ecstasy, 
he folded the bending form resistless, 
in an embrace as joyous and mystical 
as the wine of life, and as sad as Love 
itself. 

Her lips, her delicate features, her 
whole form quivering under the glory 
of her emotion, she lifted her face to 
his, filled with a distraction of yearn- 
ing. Their spirits met, and again was 
enacted that immortal scene “which 
thousands of hands craving for birth 
have impressed upon the lips of the 
mother they desire.” 
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The eternal human discord for one 
supreme moment took wings into the 
night; over sea and land floated the 
invisible spirit—strange secret of 
Nature—intimate, tender, conscious, 
primal, incommunicable. 

Even so, on the borders of the deep, 
within the circle of talk and the gaiety 
of laughter, destiny above, around and 
about, smiles on the struggles of our 
poor, weak, human will, and the hands 
of the past clasp the outstretched 
hands of the future and the inevitable 
prevails. 

Janie drew herself, clothed in in- 
effable beauty, softly away. For a 
moment she stood enthralled in the 
purity of the mysterious night, then, 
as if awakened from her dream, she 
moved quickly to the open passage, 
the man sprang forward to accompany 
her. 

In another moment they stood at the 
open door of the cab. As she entered 
she turned resolutely and looking at 
the man with appeal in her eyes, said 
in an undertone: “Please send me on 
alone. I shall send the cab back for 
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you. Good-bye!” She held out her 
hand. 

A sudden rush of fury flamed into 
his cheeks, but instantly he bent it to 
the control of his iron will. For a 
moment he seemed likely to ignore 
her request, but answering an implor- 
ing look, he again restrained himself, 


and allowed humor to mingle with vex- 


ation. 

Leaning into the cab where she sat, 
exquisite in the shadows, he exclaimed 
half-whimsically, half-fiercely: “You 
most amusing and obstinate of little 
tragedy queens, you may assert your 
caprice to-night, but reckon with me, 
Janie, for you’ll answer my call as the 
lioness answers the call of her mate, 
because you cannot help it!” 

Then turning, he gave an address 
to the driver, and leaning again into 
the cab, he caught her hand and, rais- 
ing it to his lips, said gently: ‘‘Good- 
night, my dear.” 

“Good-bye,” she answered. 

The door banged shut, and the cab 
swiftly descending the hill soon be- 
came lost in the night. 


THE FOOL OF FATE 


Weave strong your webs of wonder, 
Oh, spinning sisters three, 
Lest I, man, burst asunder 
The bonds of destiny: 
Enmesh’d, the body’s blunder 
But sets the spirit free! 


Weave close your webs to catch me 
Who seek perforce the light; 

Use cunning to outmatch me 
In corners blinding bright; 

And when you’ve caught, unlatch me 
Your door into the night! 


Harry COWELL. 


| Carson's 


Luck 


By H. P. Holt 


Carson, the second mate, was 

on the bridge, and I was taking 

my trick at the wheel. A suc- 
cession of gales had hit us while we 
were rounding Cape Horn, but the 
weather was improving, although there 
was still a heavy sea running, and the 
“Firefly” rolled about like an empty 
tub. The wind was cold enough to 
bite pieces out of the steel masts. Car- 
son paused in his walk to and fro on 
the bridge to peer out on the dark 
waste ahead. 

Suddenly he leaped at the telegraph 
and rang “full speed astern,” yelling to 
me at the same time “hard a-star- 
board.” Down in the vitals of the 
ship there came a grinding vibration 
as the engines began to reverse, and 
the “Firefly” lurched clumsily to one 
side just as the old man, who always 
slept with one eye open, emerged from 
his cabin. In the light of the bridge 
lamp I could see Carson’s face. It 
looked like a bit of statuary hewn out 
of granite. He kept his eyes fixed on 
something over the starboard bow, 
something which loomed up, dark and 
sinister. Nobody had seen it at first 
but Carson; when I made it out I tried 
to jam the wheel over still another 
point. A floundering ship passed us 
within a couple of yards. 

“Good thing you spotted that,” said 
the old man as he climbed onto the 
bridge. “I don’t believe they’ve got 
a single light on board.” 

“She’s a derelict, sir, or I never saw 
one,” replied Carson. “I couldn’t see 
much of her, anyway, but she had a 
bad list,” he added, as he telegraphed 
down to stop the straining engines. 

“Big ship ?” the old man queried, his 
eager interest aroused. 


Te NIGHT was as black as ink. 


“Not very, sir. Shall I put her 
a-head again?” 

The captain looked at his watch. 

“It'll be getting light in a few min- 
utes,” he said, reflectively. “I think 
we'll just go ahead for a bit to keep 
clear, and then let her drift until there 
is enough light to see.” 

Carson carried out the instructions 
and the “Firefly” wallowed. We 
awaited the first streaks of dawn with 
impatience, and then the old man 
searched the sea through his glasses. 

There she is,” he said at length; 
“about half a mile away on the star- 
board quarter. You are right, Mr. Car- 
son. She is either a derelict or there 
is something radically wrong on 
board.” 

By the time we had sidled up to her 
we could read the name “Aurora, Liv- 
erpool,” on her stern. Not a soul was 
to be seen on the deck. 

“I confess,” said the captain, “that 
I should like to know exactly what is 
wrong over there. She must be a five 
thousand ton boat at least.” 

“T’'ll get aboard, sir, and have a 
look,” said Carson, quietly. 

The old man ran his eye over a 
mighty green wave with a dangerous 
white crest that was rolling down at 
that moment. 

“That fellow would swamp any open 
boat afloat,” replied the captain. 

“Give me five men and the lee of 
the ‘Firefly,’ sir,” said Carson, “and I 
think we can get across.” 

“I'd like to let you go, my lad, but 
it’s too risky.” 

“Do you mind if I ask for volun- 
teers?” persisted Carson. 

“See what the men say,” replied the 
captain, doubtfully. 

In half a second, Carson was half 
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way down the companion. He was 
one of the best officers who ever 
stepped on a bridge, and most of us 
would have gone half way to Hades 
with him. 

“The sea’s moderating every minute, 
sir,” he said untruthfully, on return- 
ing to the bridge, “and if you don't 
mind, we'll go now. I am relying on 
you, Andrews, for one,” he added, 
addressing me. 

“All right,” said the old man, “but 
pick your time carefully. It’s a crazy 
trip anyhow.” 

Carson must have been looking a 
long way ahead while searching for 
volunteers. He had raked Hales, the 
third engineer, and O’Flanagan the 
carpenter, out of their bunks. The 
others were seamen with the strength 
of oxen. 

It was tricky work lowering the life- 
boat. Twice it nearly capsized, and 
once it crashed with a thud against 
the steel plates of the “Firefly,” but 
by a miracle escaped being smashed 
to splinters. We had a slight advan- 
tage under the shelter of our own 
steamer, which the captain had maneu- 
vered as near the “Aurora” as he 
dared. 

“Now for it,” shouted Carson. “Pull 
all you know.” 

For three minutes we were on the 

-brink of death. The little boat danced 
and plunged, and a hissing comber 
more than half filled her as we reached 
the “Aurora.” Carson was the first 
man over the side. 

There was not a soul on board. 

“You go and run your eye over the 
engines, Hales,” Carson said. ““O’Flan- 
agan, you see how much water she has 
in her.” 

A hurried survey showed that the 
cargo had shifted badly and had prob- 
ably righted itself after the “Aurora’s”’ 
crew took to the boats. She was a 


death trap at present, for one heavy 
sea might have thrown the cargo over 
again, causing her to capsize. There 
was a good deal of water in the hold, 
but not too much for the pumps to 
cope with. 

“She’s a prize,” observed Carson. 


“I am going to drive this packet back 
to Liverpool or go down with her. 


‘Does any one funk it?” 


“I’m on,” said Hales, with a grin, 
and the others nodded. 

“All right. Get your fires going, 
Mr. Hales. Andrews, you'll be the 
mate. The other three will be at the 
disposal of Mr. Hales in the engine 
room. There aren’t many of us, but 
there will be fewer to share the re- 
ward among.” And he walked up to 
the bridge as though he had been 
master of the vessel all his life. 


4 


Fifty fathoms away, the captain of 


the “Firefly” was watching anxiously. 

“She’s tight as a drum,” thundered 
Carson through a megaphone. _. 

“Can you do anything with her?” 
came back in reply. 

“We're bound for Liverpool,” 
ed Carson, and the captain of the 
“Firefly” waved his hand. 

“Good luck to you,” we heard him 


cry. 

The first thing the skipper of the 
“Aurora” did was to tackle the prob- 
lem of the cargo. Leaving Hales to 
pet to work as well as he could by 
himself down below, he piped ll 
hands and unshipped the hatchways. 
The vessel was three-quarters laden, 
and her hold at first presented a hope- 


less appearance of chaos. Buikheads 


were torn away, and bales lay piled up 
on the port side, tumbling about as 
the “Aurora” rolled. It was courting 
death to climb among the shifting 
cargo, but Carson, with his coat off, 
jumped down, calling lustily for us 
to follow. 

The captain worked like a fiend, and 
infused the rest with his frenzy. Al- 
though there must have been twenty 
degrees of frost, perspiration rolled 
off us hour after hour. With no steam 
for the winches, everything had to be 
lifted and stowed with sheer physical 
strength, and all the time one mother- 
wave, a little more vindictive than the 
others, could have sent us to perdition 
by tumbling over the side and pouring 
down the gaping hatchway. 

But we had no time-to think of that. 
Every one toiled in a fever, and none 


thought of fatigue. The sun, hidden 
most of the time by scurryjng clouds, 
was well aslant in the west before 
Carson called a halt and surveyed the 
result of our frantic efforts. We had 
almost removed the list. Heavy chains 
were then lashed across, and the 
hatches were replaced. 

“If you can give me a hand below,” 
said Hales, appearing on deck, “we 
shall have her under way soon.” 

“Down you go, my lads,” snapped 
the skipper, and for an hour Hales 
bullied and swore and worked, urging 
on Carson and seamen _indiscrimi- 
nately. | 

“She’ll go now,” he said at last, 
glancing at the steam gauge. 

“Good,” said the skipper, laconi- 
cally, beckoning to me. 

“You turn in,” he said. “We shan’t 


be able to work regular watches. It 


will depend on her, see?” he added, 
nodding at the grey sea. 

I remained on the bridge with him 
for a while, and Hales came up, tear- 
ing his hair. 

“That rattle-box below may punch 
a hole in the bottom and fall through 
before the day is out, although she is 
only going half speed,” he said in an- 
guish, “and every steam pipe is leak- 
ing like a nozzle. God knows what 
would happen if some lunatic had the 
hands on board to drive her and tried 
to do it.” 

Carson turned his granite expression 
towards the engineer. 

There was something in his look 
that was infinitely more effective than 
words. 

“T reckon she’s doing seven knots,” 
Hales said, with a touch of pride and 
no sign of annoyance. “We'll win 
through easily.” 

Most of the time we were able to 
make seven knots an hour. There was 
precious little rest for any one on that 
craft. When one of our sailors was 
laid up with a scalded leg for two days 
Carson and I had to lend a hand in the 
stoke hold in turn. A heavy gale 
struck us when we were half way up 
the coast of Africa, and left us fairly 
limp, but we ran through it and 
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touched at Las Palmas for coal. Car- 
son arranged that easily enough, al- 
though we had not a golden sovereign 
between us. There was some sugges- 
tion of taking on a few lascars. The 
skipper, however, would not hear of 
it, declaring that if we could navigate 
the “Aurora” up so far we could man- 
age the rest. 

The weather was gloomy and omi- 
nous in the bay, but our spirits were 
rising rapidly at the prospect of being 
home soon, our pockets well lined with 
salvage money. We had almost got 
abreast of Cape Finisterre when the 
wind chopped suddenly round to the 
west, with a touch of south in it, and 
then it began to blow hard, and the 
seas came up with the particular force 
they can attain there. We made little 
headway for hours. Everything was 
lashed tight. 

It was about an hour before noon, 
and I was standing with Carson on the 
bridge. It was his watch below, but 
sleep was out of the question for both 
of us. We were only four or five 
days’ steaming off Liverpool, and this 
was the first really bad weather we 
had encountered. Blinding spray shot 
right over the bridge, and the ship 
reeled dizzily when a wave heavier 
than the others smote her, but the 
steady chug-chug of the old engines 
kept on. While that continued we 
were more or less safe. 

“Boom! boom!” 

Suddenly the deep cry of a stricken 
vessel came faintly over the water. It 
must have been during a temporary 
lull, for it was on the starboard bow, 
nearer land. 

Carson leveled his glasses at the 
ship in the distance. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, and 
turned the “Aurora’s” course instantly. 

“What do you make of her, An- 
drews?” he asked, handing me the 
glasses. She was three or four miles 
away, and it was difficult to see much 
through the spray and rain. 

“She’s a big liner, sir, for certain,” 
I replied, “and she looks to me un- 
pleasantly near the land.” 

“Yes, that’s just the point,” he said, 
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his face hardening. “She’s in trouble, 
and the water is far too deep here- 
abouts for her anchor to be of any 
use. Oh, Mother of Moses, grant that 
she hasn’t got two propellers. Slip 
down to the engine room like a streak 
of greased lightning and tell Hales to 
make ’em slog as they never heard of 
men slogging if he wants to be rich be- 
fore to-morrow comes..” 

Hales responded like an _ angel. 
There were no shirkers on that packet, 
though all were weary, worn-out men. 
The engineer grinned when I told him 
what the position was, and he sent 
for his two assistants who were in 
their bunks. 

“Tell the captain,” he said, “that 
we've got all hands at work now, and 
that the ‘Aurora’s’ engines are going 
to have the time of their life. I'll get 
another four knots out of her unless 
one of the pipes goes pop.” 

Carson looked more grim than ever 
when I returned to the bridge. We 
were within half a mile of the liner; 
she was about the same distance from 
the breakers. 

“The captain is signaling like mad, 
Andrews,” he snapped. “Her engines 
are broken down, and the gale is blow- 
ing her straight ashore. This is the 
sort of moment captains pray for, but 
it doesn’t happen more than once dur- 
ing ten lifetimes.” 

“How are you going to get a line 
aboard, sir, with this sea running?” I 
asked. I was game for anything, but 
I wasn’t mad. He gave me one look, 
and I regretted having spoken. 

“Seven years ago,” he said, “I lost 
my first command. You know what 
that means. Masters never get another 
chance after making a blunder on their 
first trip. That was my first voyage 
after I was married. I’ve got the best 
little woman in the wide world at home 
and the doctor says she must get to 
a warmer climate or die. You know 
what a second mate’s wages are on our 
line. This little prize we are on is 
worth a bit, even after the underwrit- 
ers have had their share of the plun- 
der, but that liner is a gift from the 
gods. Do you think if all the raging 


devils in Hell tried to hold me back 
now I wouldn’t give that ship some 
sort of a tow? If she’s blown ashore 
we go with her. Now get down on deck 
and be ready to hop round. They are 
going to catch hold of. our hawser, or 
we are going to sink.” 

The “Aurora” was practically run- 
ning before the gale, and although she 
was being badly punished she was in 
no immediate danger. Carson ran 
close up to the liner, and then, without 
even waiting for a steady sea, put her 
helm hard over. Some one was yell- 
ing through a megaphone on the bridge 
of the other vessel, but we could not 
distinguish a word that was said. I 
wanted to close my eyes as the “Au- 
rora” swung round. One good wave, 
catching her broadside, would have 
turned her funnel downwards. She 
shuddered as her nose came up against 
the wind, and a sea knocked her swirl- 
ing backwards, but Carson held on and 
we came round. The breakers were 
boiling much less than half a mile 
astern. What miracle in the name of 
Heaven Carson thought was going to 
happen to enable me to make fast a 
cable I could not imagine. Then we 
began to creep forward and I gripped 
a spar, for I saw what his intention 
was. With our engines almost at full 
speed, the “Aurora” slouched ahead 
steadily, her peak a swirling mass of 
foam. Sea after sea came bodily over 
her bows, and @nce I had to hang on 
like grim death to prevent myself 
from being swept away. 

The liner towered over us, massive 
but helpless. She was rolling like a 
log, but Carson crept up towards her 
side. One touch of her plates would 
have crushed us like an egg, and noth- 
ing could have saved us. But Carson 
meant them to have that hawser. 

Nearer and nearer we came. The 
liner gave a great roll, and we were on 
the verge of being smashed. A young 
giant stood on the side of the other 
vessel with a line coiled in his hand, 
and a dozen men behind him. He 
probably suspected insanity on board. 
when he saw I was the only person on 
deck, but just as a friendly wave lifted. 
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us away from impending doom, a line 
shot down to where I stood. I heard 
the clang of the “Aurora’s” telegraph, 
and for half a perilous minute the en- 
gines were eased while I made fast to 
the end of the cable. Then we strug- 
gled ahead. I got a sickening sensa- 
tion as the liner leaned over us. Car- 
son shouted, but I could not hear, and 
hurried to the bridge. 

“Go and tell Hales we shall all be 
dead men in less than half an hour un- 
less they get up more steam,” he or- 
dered. “You can stop there for five 
minutes to give them a hand, and then 
come up, because I may want you.” 

Down in the stoke hold I found the 
four men working like fiends, in spite 
of the swaying and lurching. They 
needed no word of encouragement. I 
told Hales that we had given the other 
boat our hawser, and his only replay 
was to put a shovel into my hands. 
Nobody paused for a single instant. It 
was almost superhuman work for four 
men to keep such a head of steam up. 
The carpenter’s hands were bleeding, 
but he did not dream of stopping to put 
a bandage on. 

There came a mighty plunge and a 
jarring sound in the steel plates. I 
scrambled up to the deck to find a sea 
had almost made a clean sweep. 

“She’s just holding her own,” Car- 
son said when I reached the bridge, 
“but the wind is no better. Look out.” 

The “Aurora” buried her nose in an 
enormous wave which held her under 
water and poured remorselessly aft, 
smashing everything that remained to 


- be smashed in its course. It surged 


round the bridge with such force that 
I feared it was going to carry it away, 
but the old boat forced her way up 
and the moment of her agony passed. 

“Shall I go and give them a hand 
below again?” I asked. 

“If you can get there,” he said, “but 
you'll have to be as nimble as a cat, 
for we can’t spare a single man to be 
washed overboard at this stage. Here, 
you hang on to this wheel. Keep her 
dead off the land, so.” 

He leaped down the companion and 
got half way to the engine room when 


another big wave hit her. I saw Car- 
son grab a stanchion and then the 
comber closed over him. There was 
more smashing of woodwork. There 
seemed to be no hope for the skipper, 
but when the wave passed he was 
lying, battered and breathless, cling- 
ing like a limpet. He jumped up 
quickly, and in six strides had reached 
his goal. 

For half an hour the battle went on 
before Carson re-appeared. We were 
perhaps a hundred fathoms farther off 
the breakers, but the gale was still 
shrieking madly, and there was not a 


-break in the dark clouds. 


“You'll have to chance it,” he said. 
“Jones is crumpling up down below. 
“I'd give a year’s pay if I could have 
six good extra firemen.” 

In the stoke hold I found Jones just 
recovering from a faint. Every man 
has his breaking point, and Jones had 
fought to the last fence. Hales had 
paused long enough to throw a pail of 
water over him and then returned to 
his labor. The man got to his feet in 
a dazed fashion and walked over to the 
furnaces again. He knew that every 
shovel of coal made a difference, and 
he was made of gritty stuff. 

When I made my way to the bridge 
once more, Carson’s face looked white 
and drawn. I glanced astern, and 
could see the cause. The force of the 
wind was increasing. 

We were being driven slowly to the 
shore. 

Without the dead weight of the liner 
we could easily have steamed away. 
I measured the distance we had to go 
before it would be too late to chop the 
cable. 

“T’ll brain any one who touches it,” 
Carson shouted with blazing eyes. He 
had read by thoughts. “I tell you if 
liner goes ashore we go with 

er.” 

“I’m standing by you, sir,” I re- 
plied, “and so are the others.” 

“Good lads,” he said. “I knew you 
would. But I’m afraid another quarter 
of an hour will see the finish. The 
rocks rise straight up like a cliff in 
some parts of this coast, and that ship 
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may hit one at any moment before her 
anchor begins to bite.” 

Inch by inch we were beaten back. 
In spite of the gale we could hear the 
churning breakers. The suspense was 
awful. Neither of us spoke. 

Quickly, as though it had been 
watching and playing some uncanny 
game up to the last possible moment 
with us, the wind shifted round more 
to the south and lost most of its force. 

“My God, we’ll do it yet,” said Car- 
son, heading the “Aurora” a point more 
to the north. He took his glasses and 
looked a full minute at the shore. 

“We're doing it—we’re doing it,” he 
shouted in ecstasy. 

Soon the wind went round still far- 
ther south, and like a reluctant giant 
straining on a chain, the great liner 
was slowly drawn from peril. The 
seas were still running like ranges of 
mountains, and the “Aurora” ducked, 


wallowed and throbbed through them. ~ 


Without warning, when we were a 
couple of miles off the shore, the cable 


’ houses I’m going to buy, 
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behind us slackened; Carson gave a 
great shout. 

The engineers on the liner had got 
their propeller at work again. 

“Stop!” Carson rang on the tele- 
graph. 

“Go and cut that hawser adrift, An- 
drews. We could never get it on 
board,” he said, and he waved the 
watching officers on the liner to heave 
it in. j 

The other vessel sheared off as she 
gathered way. 

“Slow ahead,” the skipper of the 
“Aurora” rang on the telegraph. 

“We can afford to take it easy for 
the rest of this trip,” he said to me 
with supreme satisfaction. ‘We've 
kept that craft and about a thousand 
people off the rocks for just three 
hours. There’s a nice little row of 
and the 
missus and I will spend six months in 
the south of France. Go below and 
give the others the glad tidings, An- 
drews.” 


A DESERT SUNRISE 


Above the rolling foothills dim, the purple light is creeping; 
Beneath the star-set curtain black the timid light is peeping; 
And virile day with footsteps light, in silence steals across the 


height; 


The day comes on apace, the desert’s dreadful scars lie bare; 
The stony buttes in sullen pride stand naked in its glare; 

The sky’s alive with lances bright of glinting, opalescent light 
The mystic sun-burned desert in oppressive silence sleeps, 

A drezry desolation to where sage and the skyline meet. 

A wondrous miracle of change in splendor plays above the 


range 


A shimmering changing color rout with lavish richness spread 
In wild harmonic Phantasy of azure, gold and red. 

No madrigal of joyous note, or carols sung by lusty throat, 
In blithe greeting trills, the rising of the lurid, molten sun 
That floats above the distant ridge, the torrid day’s begun. 

In potent hush like sacred rite, the desert floods with dazzling 


light. 


J. V. GILBERT. 
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The Finding of Angela 


By Louise E. Taber 


interested in the old artist trudg- 

ing along at his side to grasp 

the curious picture they made 
together, and it was not until they 
were half way up Telegraph Hill that 
he became conscious of the attention 
they were attracting among the loud- 
voiced Italian women sitting in groups 
in the doorways; then he realized that 
even the noisy, dirty, ragged children 
filling the streets of the Latin Quarter 
turned and looked after him and the 
handsome old painter, with his white 
hair falling to his shoulders, and wear- 
ing with dignity a rusty Prince Albert 
that apparently had been left from bet- 
ter days of long, long ago. His soft, 
broad brimmed hat had turned from 
black to shiny gray, and his shoes 
made a vain attempt to cover his fal- 
tering feet. 

“Don’t you think I have fully 
grasped this great art of the Futur- 
ists?” the painter asked, his eyes 
lighted with ecstatic emotion. 

“You are a past master,” was the 
sincere assurance. Marvin was carry- 
ing the two insane pictures that the 
old man had vainly sought to dispose 
of in the pawnshop down on Pacific 
street, where Marvin, with an author’s 
love for the unique and the adventur- 
ous, often went in search of curios, 
sacrificed by sailors drifting into San 
Francisco from all parts of the world. 
When Marvin had seen the old man’s 
tragic disappointment, he quickly 
pocketed the grotesque image from 
China and the crude relic from the 
South Seas that he had bought and 
carefully entered into conversation 
with him, attracted by his stately air 
of romance and mystery. 

“Ta my little home on the hill you 
will see the flower of my work,” the 
painter told him, with keen enthusi- 
asm. “It is sad that people do not un- 
derstand.” 


R ister MARVIN was too deely 


“The world must grow into this pro- 
gressive movement,” Marvin encour- 
aged him. 


He glanced furtively at one of the 


canvases, wondering whether he held 
it right side up. In his adventurous 
years as a globe-wanderer he never 
had found a more interesting character 
than this old man, who had lived in 
San Francisco for fifteen years, com- 
ing over from Venice. When he had 
given his name, Veneziani, a touch of 
pride had stolen into his voice, and 
from the disconnected snatches that he 
told of his life, the author gathered 
that he had come from aristocratic 
lineage, and having fallen into pov- 
erty, had left Venice rather than let 
his own city see his downfall. 

“T must compliment you on the pur- 
ity of your Italian,” Veneziani pres- 
ently said. 

“It is another bond that unites me 
to your country. I have spent many 
happy months in Italy.” 


They were on Union street, near the . 


summit of the steep hill, when they 
paused for breath. It was a clear af- 
ternoon, and the sweep of the spark- 
ling bay, with the white boats making 
for different points on the opposite 
shore, thrilled the author with its pic- 
turesque beauty. They turned into 
Montgomery street, where crossing 
Union it is an up-hill and down-dale 
thoroughfare, one side of it falling far 
below the other and ending precipi- 
tously. Going slowly along, they 
looked at the bay over the roofs of the 
two-story houses across the street. 

“Isn’t this view exquisite?” Vene- 
ziani asked, holding up a wrinkled 
hand to shade his eyes. “There are 
only two cities in which I can live, 
Venice and San Francisco. They are 
not alike, but-—” 

Crossing the street, Marvin assisted 
him down the cleats on the narrow 
walk. The right of the short alley be- 
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fore them was lined with houses, but 
on the left, towards the bay, there was 
only one, clinging to the edge of the 
precipice. It was a shallow house, but 
the back of it might have had three 
stories, while the front was so low that 
a tall man’s head would be above the 
patched, slanting roof, where it ended 
over the narrow veranda. A small strip 
of ground was inclosed by a dilapi- 
dated fence. Marvin was about to 
comment laughingly on the queer place 
when the old man said it was his own, 
and he threw open the gate, which 
hung by one hinge, with a dignity that 
could not have been more imposing 
had he flung open a palace gate. Mar- 
vin stooped to pass under the veranda 
and again to enter the door. The room 
‘was nearly the full width of the house, 


’ but even so, it was small and ill- 


lighted. There were neither carpet nor 
rugs, just a rickety table, three rick- 
ety, straight-back chairs and a lounge 
with a tattered cover from which pro- 
truded the broken springs. A large 
fish net was draped half across the 
low ceiling, giving a picturesque touch 
to the bareness. Near the window 
stood an easel with a canvas, and 
every inch of wall space was covered 
with paintings, many more being 
heaped in the corners. Marvin's atten- 
tion was held by the arrangement of 


' the pictures, the curious intermingling 


of Venetian scenes with the Futuristic 
daubs. He was surprised at the merit 
of the pictures made in the city of 
lagoons, and he wondered at the de- 
generation of the old man’s talent. 

The painter, with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, rambled along with 
his exaggerated explanation of the 
benefit of the Futuristic art, the mental 
development it affords through arous- 
ing the imagination to fathom the real 
meaning of the bizarre creations. Mar- 
vin was surprised at the intelligence 
underlying this curious madness, and 
with an author’s interest and keen in- 
sight was learning a character unlike 
any he ever had met. 

He heard a step in the next room, 
then the door opened, and he looked 
round, wondering what sort of compan- 


ion this strange old man would have. 
Half a dozen queer creatures flitted 
through his fancy, but when he saw 
the girl who hesitated on the threshold 
he checked an exclamation. It never 
had been his privilege to see a more 
superb type of womanhood, and her 
quaint dress and shawl, such as the Ve- 
netian women wear, added to her pic- 
turesqueness. It did not matter, nor 
did he notice, that her shawl was old 
and her dress many times patched. 
Her wealth of Titian hair, coiled 
around her head in a broad braid and 
held with a high comb, Venetian fash- 
ion, and the limpid beauty of her blue 
eyes, were enough to blind him to any 
trifling blemish. The two young peo- 
ple studied each other with frank ad- 
miration, both conscious of the con- 
trast between them—he an ultra-mod- 
ern Westerner, with fine, strong fea- 
tures that betrayed his ambition, yet 
the love of romance was plainly dis- 
cernible in his steel gray eyes; she a 
spirit from the old, old world, from the 
city of dreams, fleet gondolas and rip- 
pling water—the embodiment of the 
romance of which the new world knows 
nothing. It was like the past meeting 
the present. 

“This is my daughter Angela,” Ve- 
neziani said with pride. 

In his astonishment, Marvin made 
an awkward answer to the introduc- 
tion. 

Angela never before had met a man 
of his gentle birth. She was a flower 
grown on the hill, ignorant of the 
world beyond, but her yearning eyes 
were in search of a wonderful revela- 
tion. Her father dwelt in the ecstatic 
dream of his insane art to the exclu- 
sion of all practicability. He _ cher- 
ished a belief that something wonder- 
ful would happen, but he had not the 
vaguest idea of what it would be, and 
Angela, trusting him, waited for this 
miracle that would make it possible for 
her to know life, but it was not patient 
waiting, though she never complained. 

Marvin understood a great part of 
this when he looked into her eyes and © 
saw the reflection of her virgin heart 
and mind. 
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“I’m admiring your father’s work,” 
he said. 

“Which paintings?” She pointed 
from an earlier Venetian scene to a 
recent daub, and fastened on him a 
keen, searching gaze that frankly con- 
fessed doubt of her father’s sanity in 
art, and asked the author’s truthful 
judgment. His eyes could only sanc- 
tion her doubt. She blushed deeply, 
conscious as he himself was of the 
sudden nearness, the intimacy of 
thought that had come between them 
in that glance. 

“He understands the new art!” Ve- 
neziani said, his voice breaking with 
excitement. “Haven’t I always pre- 
dicted that this recognition would come 
from one outside the profession? I 
have lived to see this happy day! It 
does. not matter that I am seventy- 
two!” He grasped Marvin’s hand and 
did not try to hide his tears. 

For the three it was a moment of 
strong and varied emotions. 

“Come, Angela, give our friend a 
glass of wine.” Even under the thrill 
of his emotion, Veneziani did not for- 
get the true Italian hospitality. 

Marvin sat at the little table with 
them and drank the cheap, sour wine 
from a tin cup. Angela, keenly inter- 
ested in him, a comer from the great, 
mysterious world, led him to talk of 
his travels and of his own art, and mar- 
veled at the vast experience of one so 
young. He had told her that he was 
thirty-two, and had been writing for 
twelve years, but he did not speak of 
his fame. 

Veneziani listened as they rambled 
along in their exchange of confidences, 
and a gentle smile stole over his lips 
and lighted his soft brown eyes, then 
he drifted off into the memory of the 
past, recalling the never to be forgotten 
days of long ago, lived in Venice, the 
home of romance. 

He did not know how long he had 
been in his dreamland, when Marvin 
rose and said that he must go. 

“T want you both to know this city,” 
he said. “To-morrow I'll bring my 
machine, and we’ll spend the day to- 
gether.” 


Angela thrust out her hands to him. 
“T’ll be so happy!” But this was only 
a meager part of what she wanted to 
say. 

The three left the house together. 
Veneziani and Angela, unwilling to 
part from their friend, said they would 
walk with him to Union street. When 
the old man opened the gate, more than 
a dozen children ran to him, venting 
their affection with Latin enthusiasm, 
and they clung to Angela and held fast 
to her skirt. This strange group went 
up the hill with the author and waited 
until he had said a reluctant good-bye. 
Even then Angela waited, until half- 
way down the block he turned and 
waved his hand. She had felt that he 
would look back. It was an unforget- 
able picture that she made, surrounded 
by these wild, pretty and homely deni- 
zens of the hill. 

The next morning Marvin sounded 
the horn when his machine was near 
Montgomery street, and almost imme- 
diately Veneziani and his daughter ap- 
peared, smiling, eager, expectant. An- 
gela made a curious picture in the 
modern motor car in her Venetian 
shawl and her uncovered hair held 
with the high comb. Marvin had not 
realized until now how conspicuous she 
would be down in the city, and he 
smiled with a touch of pride in her 
perfect beauty. 

Her eyes were bright with wonder 
as they sped through the streets she 
never had seen. Veneziani settled back, 
serious, dignified. 

Marvin took them to the Mission 
Dolores. It was the only spot in San 
Francisco in keeping with Angela’s 
quaintness. She was inspired with a 
deep reverence in this old church. 

“And it was built so long ago?” she 
asked, her eyes keen with wonder. “In 
1776?” Her thrilled voice dwelt on 
the numbers. 

He nodded. “Yes, built by the In- 
dians for the Jesuit Fathers.” Then 
he told her romances of the old house 
of worship and her keen interest, her 
perfect grasp of the “atmosphere” of 
those historic days brought their two 
souls into close communion. It was 
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for such a companion that he had 
longed during his years of interesting 
but lonely travel. His vivid imagina- 
tion embroidered the romances of the 
Mission, but if he strayed from the 
truth it was only because a deep and 
almost sacred wonder was stirred in 
him by her strange ignorance and her 
quick grasp of what life can mean. Ve- 
neziani was deeply interested, and they 
stayed in the church a long while. As 
they were going out, Angela laid her 
hand on Marvin’s arm, and they looked 
into each other’s eyes. She wanted 
to thank him for the pleasure he was 
giving her, but after that moment she 
did not need to speak. | 

All the way to the ocean boulevard 
no words were exchanged between the 


_three. Angela and Marvin were think- 


ing of each other, and she was reveling 
in a happiness beyond her brightest 
dreams. Her father was living again 
in the comfort of his youth, recalling 
the days when his own fleet gondola 
was always waiting at the stone steps 
below the Veneziani home. If only 
he could go back! A solitary tear 
dropped from his long lashes, and he 
quickly turned aside, but Angela had 
not seen. She was busy with her own 
thoughts. 

They left the machine on the boule- 
‘vard and went down on the _ beach, 
Angela helped him spread the cloth 
on the sand, and happy as two child- 
ren, they delved into the basket, as 
though it were a surprise box. Vene- 
ziani ate with a dainty relish. He 
smiled benignly on his daughter and 
Marvin, but he was far away in his 
dreamland. 

“Let us walk near the water,” Mar- 
vin said to Angela, when after lunch- 
eon the old man had fallen asleep, 
his back against a heap of sand, the 
ruin of some child’s fantastic palace. 

They strolled a long distance up the 
beach. The questions she asked about 
life and people made him marvel at 
the chaste beauty of a being ignorant 
of all that the world holds of joy and 
sorrow. Suddenly she halted and 
gazed out over the ocean where, miles 
away, it blended into the blue of the 


sky, and she stretched out her hand. 

“Yes,” he said, understanding, “there 
are more wonders waiting for you than 
you imagine. Can’t we find them to- 
gether? I’m not impetuous when I 
say I love you, for love united us yes- 
terday when your eyes asked my true 
opinion of the Futurist’s art.” 

She blushed deeply, as she put both 
her hands into his. “I didn’t sleep all 
night, thinking of you, but oh, I did 
not believe——” She paused. “I’m 
so unlike the girls I’ve seen to-day!” 

“That’s why I love you!” 

“But when association has made me 
more like them, perhaps——”’ 
~ He smiled. “Then it will be a dou- 
ble love. You'll be two beings—the 
girl I found and the woman that life 
with me has made.” 

They went back to the old man. He 
was still sitting on the sand, but he 
was awake, gazing at the ocean, a 
wistful, reminiscent smile playing on 
his thin lips. Angela dropped on her 
knees beside him and rested her head 
on his shoulder. 

“I have a wonderful surprise for 
you, father!” 

Veneziani raised her head, and 
looked into the blushing face with gen- 
tle amusement. 

“You needn’t tell me,” he said. “I 
saw it yesterday. This is the miracle 
I’ve been waiting for.” A touch of 
pride stole into his voice that all these 
years he should have felt the slow ap- 
proach of happiness. He held up his 
hand to Marvin. “My boy, you who 
can understand Futurism can also love 
my daughter.” A sudden enthusiasm 
stirred him. “I’ll decorate your home!” 
he exclaimed. “I'll fill- your walls 
with marvelous canvases!” 

“We're not going to have a home, at 
least not now,” Marvin answered, 
pressing the wrinkled hand. “But we 
want you to have one where we can 
come and rest after our journeys. We 
want you to take us back to Venice!” 

A strange little cry broke from the 
old artist, and tears tumbled down his 
cheeks. Angela slipped her arm 
around him, and for a long while the 
three sat silent on the sand. 


A Singer of Yesterday 


By Alice Eccles 


the wine shop, a little out-of-the- 

way shop in the Latin Quarter 

in San Francisco. He was not 
wretched nor infirm like the artists of 
a past generation, grizzled or white, 
who sipped their wine slowly to the 
bottle’s end, and so reeled home, more 
or less unsteadily, drunk with the mys- 
tery of fading life more than wine. 

He was only fifty; not years, but 
tragedy, had drawn the mouth down at 
the corners and silvered his hair. 

One evening late, or rather early for 
the sleepless little wine shop, as this 
lone customer sat in the rear of the 
room, brooding, eyes fixed on a tall 
bottle, his elbow on the table and the 
fingers of one hand buried in his hair, 
his story was told within his hearing. 
While he was alone he seemed to 
reign over a phantom kingdom of his 
own. Before him, long rows of tables 
spread white faced in the dusk. Flick- 
ering in bounds under vagrant draughts 
the gaslight threw his shadow, now 
lean and irregular, now fat and pudgy, 
along the floor in a strange dance, or 
against the prints of matador and 
charging bull at his back. At his el- 
bow, a forgotten stub burned a hole 
in the dingy cloth, but he dreamed on, 
his eyelids scarcely moving, until the 
street door opened, admitting a hoy- 
denish gust of night air that blew the 
gaslight into frantic ecstasy. As he 
turned, shivering, cowering at the in- 
trusion, his square chin showed flac- 
cid, almost tremulous under the light, 
and shrinking closer to the wall he 
glanced past the slipshod waiter at two 
girls from some Broadway theatre who 
had dropped in for a late bite. 

Nudging her companion, the taller 
girl with the lace fringe on her hat, 


| ATE every night he sat alone in 


led past the circular counter with its 
rows of green bottles, and seated her- 
self, bold and staring, directly oppo- 
site the limp figure. Then, while the 
smaller and blonde girl took off her 
faded jacket, she smiled at the greasy 
waiter, ordered a raviola and wine, 
broke a corner from the French loaf 
and nodded across her shoulder. 

“Didn’t you ever see him in the day- 
time? He used to sing at the Tivoli. 
Don’t stare—he ain’t blind even if he 
has lost his voice,” she added as, fill- 
ing his glass with unsteady hand, he 
= turning a rugged profile to the 
wall. 

“Lost his voice?” the little blonde 
whispered hoarsely, looking at him as 
she affected to drape her jacket over 
_ back of the chair. “Old, ain’t 

e 

The other pulled a large black hat 
over her tilted nose. “Not so old. He 
always sits in that chair. I like to 
drop in and look at him once in a 
while. Then the wine ain’t so bad.” 

The waiter returned with a platter 
of raviola and as he poured the thin 
claret into thick glasses the girls 
watched its pale stream mount slowly 
to the brim, forgetting for a moment 
the wretched figure opposite. The 
dark-skinned girl stretched a thin arm, 
bare to the elbow, and heaped her 
companion’s plate. 

Eating, the blonde said: “Do you 
know anything about him—truly, I 
mean. The boys at the theatre gave 
him a purse once and he sang for them 
—so I guess it wasn’t true that an op- 
eration on his throat spoiled his voice 
like the papers said.” 

“He can sing yet—a little.” 

“Didn’t he study in Europe?” 

The lace hat leaned across the table. 
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“T’ll tell you what D’Amsci told me. 
He said it was a great tragedy. He 
was in Italy with this man—lI forget 
his name—but he was singing ’Pag- 
liacci’ that time and had a small part. 
He studied all the time so he was 
ready to take any role. Then one night 
his chance came to sing the prologue. 
You know how D’Amasci talks: “The 
prologue, my dear, that he loved, that 
so beautiful prologue that he can sing 
every human emotion.’ Well, he had 
starved for the chance, so I guess it 
meant a lot to him. It was the night 
of a royal party or something, and— 
what do you think ?” 

“No—what?” The girl’s eyes were 
shining. 

“Well, he failed. Wasn’t that awful ? 
D’Amasci says he knew in his mind 
just how that prologue ought to go; 
he could feel it, and he used to tell 
D’Amasci, ‘I will sing it with all my 
suffering has taught me,’ but he could 
not do it. He sang until that part, “The 
actor is a man with a heart like you,’ 
and then they stood up and hissed him. 
D’Amasci says it was the starvation, 


he was too weak that night. D’Amasci 
turns his hands out this way and says, 
‘What’s the use of work ?’” 

“We work?” said the other, gloom- 
ily. 
She looked kindly at the figure with 
the touzled head drooping, shaded 
from their eyes with his hand. 

Then in the flickering light and 
shadow, they sipped the last drops of 
wine, and, rising, one pulled a ragged 
veil over her face while the other hit 
her nose a few furtive dabs. Jingling 
a few dimes, the tall girl led out past 
the counter with its rows of green bot- 
tles and rosy apples between, glisten- 
ing in dark and light rings. The lights 
were turned low in front of the shop 
where the waiter lounged, gazing idly 
into the street. The girls paid him, 
then went out arm in arm, into the 
street. 

The still figure remained, silhou- 
etted against the wall, where a very 
red-lipped Carmen smiled sensuously 
over his head. His glass was turned 
down, and his cigar was a heap of 
ashes. 


WHEN EVENING BRINGS THE STARS 


When evening brings the stars, the gate of dreams 
Is opened wide, and down a moonlit way 
Far aisles are seen, where minstrel fountains play 
On silver harps their ancient twilight themes. 


A silent host through that still gateway streams, 
Recalled by memory to pathways gray 
When evening brings the stars. 


They see afar in some dream vale the gleams 
Of homelights old; and voices low betray 
The trysting nook where love meets love for aye. 
Dreamland is real; ’tis earth alone that seems 
When evening brings the stars! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 
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The Race With a Stampede 


By Max McD 


round-up was on in the foothills 

of the Canadian Rockies and the 

prairie as far east as Stand Off and 
Slide Out had been thoroughly ridden, 
and the beef gathered. We were hold- 
ing a big herd of steers for a week, 
getting ready to ship at Peigan Sid- 
ing, and it was a lazy enough life ex- 
cept the night work. We were camped 
at Long Bottom on the Kootenai, 
where there was plenty of grass to 
graze the bunch in the day time and 
water where two thousand head could 
drink at once and never one bog or 
give any trouble. Two men on “day 
herd” at a time could handle them eas- 
ily enough, and as there were nine of 
us, or enough for three guards of three 
men each, we didn’t have anything 
much to complain of. 

Old Morton was on the “chuck 
wagon,” and, as the Cochrane Ranch 
Company was putting up the “grub 
stake,” there was nothing lacking in 
stuff to eat. Morton built pies and 
puddings that were never excelled any- 
where, and occasionally he’d have a 
plum-duff for supper that simply ex- 
hausted the culinary art. 

The steers were “mud fat,” as the 
boys say, and were easily satisfied 
with grass and water long before time 
for bedding down, Most every night 
they would take a little run, and it 
usually took all hands an hour or so 
to get them back to the bed ground and 
quieted down. This didn’t tend to 
make us any better natured when the 
cook yelled: “Roll out! Roll out!” at 
four o’clock every morning. 

It was the month of October, and 
the weather had been fine ever since 
we started in, but this morning it 
clouded over, and in the west, toward 


|: WAS DARK and no mistake. The 


sunset, great black clouds crept down 
the peaks of the Rockies, and overhead 
little detached patches had gone scud- 
ding across the sky, although below on 
the prairie not a breath of air was 
stirring. The roar of thunder seemed 
to be tearing the forest from its native 
roots, and occasionally a flame of 
lightning would dart down the moun- 
—" through the rapidly darkening 
sky. 
At eight o’clock, when the first 
night-herd went out to take the bunch 
for the first three hours’ watch, it was 
almost black dark. “Alkali Pete,” the 
boss of the outfit, came out with them 
and asked us how the cattle acted. He 
told the boys to be careful, and if it 
rained and the herd drifted, to try and 
keep them pointed toward the bottom 
if possible, for fear of some of them 
beating back to the Stand Off range, 
and being lost. 

As we rode back to camp we both 
agreed that the very first clap of thun- 
der near at hand would send the whole 
herd flying, and that if it rained, it 
would be very hard to hold them. He 
told all hands not to picket their night 
horses, but to tie them up to the 
“chuck wagon,” ready for instant use. 

Perhaps I should explain a little 
about this business, so that my readers 
may understand what a “bed ground” 
is, and how the boys stand guard. 

At sunset the day herders work the 
herd up toward camp slowly, and as 
the leaders feed along to about three 
or four yards from camp, one of the 
boys rides out in front and stops them 
until the whole herd gradually draws 
together in a compact body. If they 
have been well grazed and watered that 
day, they will soon begin to lie down, 
and in an hour probably nine-tenths 
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of them will be quietly lying and chew- 
ing their cuds. All this time the cow- 
boys are slowly riding around them, 
each man riding alone, and in oppo- 
site directions, so that they meet twice 
in each circuit. If any adventurous 
steer should attempt to graze off, he 
is sure to be seen and driven back into 
the herd. 

The place where the cattle are held 
at night is called the “bed ground,” 
and it is the duty of the day herders, 
who have cared for them all day, to 
have them on the bed ground and bed- 
ded down before night, when the first 
guard comes out and takes them off 
their hands. 

Well, as I said at the beginning, it 
was dark, and although it was not 
raining when they left camp, the boys 
had put on their slickers, or oil-skin 
coats, well knowing that they would 
have no time to do it when the rain 
began to fall. 

The three men on first guard were 
typical Texas boys, raised in the sad- 
dle, insensible to hardship and ex- 
posure, and the hardiest and most 
reckless riders in the outfit. One of 
them, named “Shorty” Holder, was 
a great singer, and usually sang all 
the time he was on guard. Its always 
a good thing, especially on a dark 
night, for somehow it seems to reas- 
sure and quiet cattle to hear the human 
voice. It’s well, too, that they’re not 
critical, for some of the musical ef- 
forts are extremely crude. Most of 
the cow-punchers confine themselves 
to hymns, picked up, probably, when 
they were children. 

I lost no time rolling out my bed 
and turning in, only removing my boots 
and heavy leather chaps and hat, and 
t1vo minutes after I was sound asleep. 
How long I slept I can’t say, but I was 
awakened by a row among the night- 
horses tied to the “chuck wagon.” 

It is hard to find words to describe 
a stampede of two thousand head of 
long-horned, range steers. It is a 
scene never to be forgotten. They 


crowd together in their mad fright, 
hoofs crack and rattle, horns clash 
against each other, and a low moan 


goes through the herd as if they were 
suffering with pain. Nothing stands 
in their way; small trees and bushes 
are torn down as if by a tornado; and 
no fence was ever built that would turn 
them. Woe betide the luckless rider 
who, racing recklessly in front of them, 
waving his slicker or big hat, or shoot- 
ing in their faces to turn them, has his 
pony tumble or step into a badger hole 
or fall, for he is sure to be trampled 
to death by their hoofs. And yet they 
will suddenly stop, throw up their 
heads, look at each other as if to say, 
“What on earth were you running for P?” 
and in fifteen minutes every last one 
of them will be lying as quietly as any 
old pet milk-cow in an East country 
farm yard. 

About half the time you can tell 
what stampedes cattle, and half the 
time you can’t. Sometimes a herd 
will be lying fast asleep on a quiet 
night, and suddenly a steer jumps up, 
sends a great snorting puff from his 
nostrils, and races off into the dark- 
ness. And behind him may race two 
thousand of his companions, all going 
for dear life, and apparently scared 
out of their lives. 

One night I saw a herd stampeded 
by the lighting of a cigarette. The 
cattle were sleeping peacefully, when 
one of the Mexican herders, riding 
slowly on his pony around the out- 
skirts of the herd, rolled himself a 
cigarette, took out the flint and steel, 
an ancient way of striking a light 
which we ranchers have, and proceed- 
ed to light up. At the very first sharp 
click of the steel against the flint, a 
big steer jumped to his feet with a 
snort, and before you could say Jack 
Robinson, every other one of those 
ten thousand head of cattle was career- 
ing wildly over the plain rushing with 
frantic, blind terror, and a great thun- 
der of hoofs, which fairly shook the 
ground, into the dark night. Men 
could no more have stopped that stam- 
pede than a man could hold a steam 
engine with one hand. It took ten 
days to get that herd together again. 

Another time I saw a herd stam- 
peded by a man removing a slicker 
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from his saddle. The night was in- 
tensely dark, and it began to sprinkle. 
A cowboy started to put on his slicker 
—such a coat as fishermen and sailors 
call an oil coat. It stuck to the saddle 
where he had it strapped, and as he 
pulled it free it made a _ crackling 
sound. In an instant the sleeping herd 
was awake and off like the wind over 
the plains. 

I happened to be on my horse right 
in the path of the stampeded cattle, 
and there was nothing for it but to 
ride for life. Away we went across 
the midnight plains, my horse strain- 
ing every nerve and sinew, and I urg- 
ing him forward with the certain 
knowledge that if he stumbled, the 
terrified animals behind me would 
trample us into the mud. The only 
thing to do under such circumstances 
is to keep going and try to keep out 
of the way if you can. Suddenly in 
the darkness my horse struck a barbed 
wire. I heard the wire snap like pis- 
tol shots as my horse plunged through 
the obstruction. “It’s all up with me. 
This is my last herd,” thought I to 
myself. I supposed the wire would 
have so cut my horse that the animal 
would die from loss of blood; then 
the end come. But he kept straight 
on, and for an hour I rode at terrific 
speed. Then I knew by the sound of 
the trampling feet of the herd that it 
had swerved to one side—at any rate, 
I knew that I was no longer in its 
path. I was safe, but mightily used 
up, and when I drew rein my poor 
horse was nearly dead, not from 
wounds, but from sheer exhaustion. 

Don’t you believe any one who tells 
you that a herd of stampeded cattle 
can be stopped when once it has got 
fairly going. It can’t be done. Be- 
fore it is under way—at the very first 
before the animals have got really go- 
ing—a stampede can be stopped, or 
rather prevented, by a skillful cowboy; 
but not after the panic has seized the 
steers in its grip. 

Sometimes it doesn’t even take the 
striking of steel against flint, or even 
the crackling of a slicker, to stampede 
a herd. The animals break out ap- 


parently from sheer nervous hysteria. 
Cattle are queer creatures, and even 
we who live all the time among them, 
do not understand them thoroughly. 
But I am to tell of another race with 
a stampede. 

I turned lazily in my bed and saw 
that a huge black cloud had come up 
rapidly from the west and bid fair 
soon to shut out the moon. I snug- 
gled down in my blankets and was 
wondering if we would have to turn 
out to help hold the steers if it rained, 
when the silence of the night was 
broken by a peal of thunder that fairly 
split the skies. It brought every man 
in camp to his feet, for high above the 
reverberation of the thunder was the 
roar and rattle of a stampede. 

They bore right down on the camp, 
and we all ran to the “chuck wagon” 
for safety; but they swung off about a 
hundred feet from the camp and raced 
by us like the wind, horns clashing, 
hoofs rattling, and the earth fairly 
shaking with the mighty tread. 

Riding well in front of the herd was 
“Shorty,” trying to turn the leaders. 
As he flew by, he shouted in his dare- 
devil way: “Here’s trouble, fellows,” 
and was lost in the darkness and dust. 
Of course all this took but a moment. 
We quickly recovered ourselves, pulled 
on boots, flung ourselves into the sad- 
dle, and tore out into the dark, with 
“Alkali” Pete in the lead. I was neck 
and neck with him as we caught up 
with the end of the herd, and called 
to him: “Pete, they’re headed for the 
cutbank; if we go over, some of us will 
get hurt.” Just then, “Bang! Bang! 
Bang!” went a revolver ahead of us, 
and we knew that “Shorty” had real- 
ized where he was going and was try- 
ing to turn the leaders by shooting in 
their faces. 

These cutbanks are curious phe- 
nomena, and very dangerous. The 
Kootenai in freshet time becomes tur- 
bulent and often carries away tons of 
gravel and earth only to pile it up fur- 
ther down the stream. At Long Bot- 
tom the swift, rushing water had dug 
into a bend in the shore just below 
our camp and left a straight cut of 
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fifty feet. From this cut, and running 
back from it some hundreds of feet, are 
a series of ditches or cracks made by 
the bench water on its way to the river. 
Some of them are ten feet wide and 
twenty-five feet deep; others are only 
a few feet deep and run back for miles 
on the top land. In the narrow ditches 
long grass hides the depth so a horse 
doesn’t see till he is fairly into them, 
and every cowboy dreaded that part of 
the Kootenai range. 

“Alkali” and I soon came to what, 
in the dust and darkness, we took to 
be the leaders, and, drawing our re- 
volvers, we began to fire in front of 
them, and quickly turned them to the 
right, and by pressing down from that 
side we crowded them round more and 
more until we soon had the whole herd 
running round and round in a circle, 
or “milling,” as we call it, and in the 
course of fifteen minutes, we got them 
quieted down enough to be left again 
in charge of the regular guard. 

“Alkali” sent me around the herd to 
tell the second guardsmen to take 
charge, as it was their time, and for 
the rest of us to go to the camp, which 
was near by, a mile distant, and vis- 
ible only because Morton, the cook, 
had got up and built up the fire, well 
knowing we couldn’t get down the 
cut without it. 

Before we got there the rain began, 
and we were all wet to the skin; but 
we tied up our ponies again, and five 
seconds after I laid down, I was sound 
asleep, and heard nothing till the cook 
started his unearthly yell of “Roll out! 
Roll out! Chuck away.” I pulled off 
the heavy canvas I had pulled over 
me to keep the rain out of my face, 
and got up. The storm was over, and 
in the east the morning star was just 
beginning to fade, and the sky was 
taking that peculiar grey look that pre- 
cedes the dawn and sunrise. The 
night-horse wrangler was working his 
horses up towards camp, and the three 
or four bells in the bunch jingled mer- 
rily and musically in the cool, fresh 
air. 

We were all sleepy and cold, and 


as we set around the fire to eat, some- - 


one said: “Where’s Holder?” The 
foreman glanced around the circle of 
men, set down his plate and cup, and 
strode over to where Shorty had 
rolled out his bed the evening before. 
It was empty, and what was more, had 
not been slept in at all. A hasty ques- 
tioning developed the fact that none of 
us had noticed him after we had come 
in from the stampede. 

“Well,” said “Alkali,” “it is one of 
two things: either he has run into one 
of those blamed cracks and is hurt; 
or else he has got a bunch of steers 
that got cut off from the herd in the 
rain and has had to stay with ’em all 
night, because he got so far from camp 
he couldn’t work ’em back alone.” As 
this was not an unusual thing, we all 
felt sure it was the case, and, after 
a hasty breakfast, all of us, but the 
men just off guard, struck out to look 
for him. 

Somehow, I felt a premonition of 
trouble as I rode out into the prairie, 
and leaving the rest to scatter out in 
different directions, I rode straight for 
the cracks. It was an easy matter 
to trail up the herd, and as I loped 
along I couldn’t get “Shorty’s” hymns 
out of my head. As I drew near the 
crack country I saw by the trail that 
we had not been at the leaders when 
we thought we were, but had cut in 
between them and the main herd. I 
could see our tracks where we had 
swung them around, leaving probably 
one hundred head out. 

I hurried along their trail, and as 
the daylight got stronger and the sun 
began to peep over the hills, I could 
make out a couple of miles from me 
a bunch of cattle feeding. I knew 
this was the bunch I was trailing, and 
already some of the other boys had 
seen them also, and were hurrying to- 
ward them. But between me and the 
cattle was, I knew, a dangerous crack. 
It was some six feet wide and ten 
deep, and probably half a mile long. 
If “Shorty” had ridden into that he 
was either dead or badly hurt. As I 
neared the cracks my heart sank, for 
I saw the trail would strike it fairly 
about the widest part. My worse fears 
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were realized when I reached it, for 
there, lying under a dozen head of 
dead and dying steers, was poor 
“Shorty.” The trail told the whole 
story. He had almost turned them 
when they reached the crack, and he 
had ridden into it sideways or diago- 
nally, and some twenty steers had fol- 
lowed, crushing him and his horse to 
death and killing about a dozen of 
them. The balance were wandering 
around in the bottom of the crack, fol- 
lowing it to the river in an attempt to 
get out. 

Drawing my six-shooter, I fired two 
shots, which in cowboy and frontier 
sign language means “Come to me.” 
The punchers quickly rode over to 
where I was, and we managed to get 
“Shorty” out from under his horse and 
up on top. Tenderly we laid his body 
across the saddle, and lashed it with 
a rope, and taking the man thus dis- 
mounted up behind me, we led the 
horse with its sad burden back to 


camp. 

I think death, when it strikes among 
them, always affects rough men more 
than it does men of finer sensibilities 
and breeding. They get over it more 
quickly, but for the time the former 
seems to be fairly overwhelmed with 
the mystery of death, and seem dazed 
and helpless, and often lose _ their 
heads. 

But “Alkali Pete” quickly pulled 
himself together. It was thirty miles 
to Fort Macleod, and with our heavy 
chuck wagon it would take more than 
a day to get the body there. Packing 
it on a horse was out of the question, 
so be decided to bury him right there. 
“Shorty” had no relatives in Alberta, 


nor any nearer friends than we rough 
“punchers,” so we thought no wrong 
would be done any one by burying 
him there. We laid his crushed body 
under a little shady poplar, and “Al- 
kali” and I went to find out a place to 
dig a grave. About half a mile from 
Long Bottom was a big rock which in 
the glacier age had been deposited 
with others in a string running south- 
east and northwest in the foothills of 
the Canadian Rockies. The cattlemen 
of the south has christened it “Lone 
Rock,” and some years after a ranch 
near it took its name. 

It was a landmark for miles around, 
and as “Alkali” remarked, “It was a 
blamed sight better headstone than 
they’d give him in the little yard at 
the Fort.” 

So we dug his grave, and then 
wrapped him in a gorgeous Indian 
blanket which poor “Shorty” had car- 
ried with him to all the outfits he had 
worked for in late years, and laid 
him away as carefully and tenderly 
as, in our rough way, we knew how. 

The day herders had grazed the 
herd up close to the rock, so they could 
be at the grave; the cattle were scat- 
tered around us, and the cook had 
taken out the chuck box and used the 
chuck wagon to bring the body over 
in. 

When the last sods were placed on 
the mound, “Alkali,” with tears run- 
ning down his sunburned face, which 
he vainly tried to wipe away, slowly 
and brokenly repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, and with broken hearts and 
bowed heads we joined in the “Amen,” 
and went back to our beef drive to 
Peigan Siding. 
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The Old Home Quard 


By M. Grier Kidder 


tent what civil war history teaches 


| WAS a boy then, but to a great ex- 


the Northern man it merely recalls 

to the Southerner; the first is in- 
troduced to the unknown; the second, 
reminded of the known. The South- 
ern boy didn’t make history, but he 
was acquainted with some of the mak- 
ers, and was present when much of it 
was made. I know of no Southern 
man who complains of civil war for- 
getfulness. 

During that fracas, a healthy young 
man in a Southern town was a rara 
avis. If patriotism did not urge him 
to the front, the conscription did, and 
what the conscription forgot the wo- 
men remembered. The man who came 
home on a furlough was_ generally 
thoughtful enough to arrive wounded 
or dead, if he wished for a welcome. 
The result was, everybody worth 
shooting was either shooting, shot or 
‘shot at, and every man who could stop 
‘a bullet was busy stopping it, or 
equally busy trying to make the other 
fellow stop it. Hence “The Old Home 
Guard,” an aggregation of men whose 
‘age exempted them from service in 
the field. 

Our town was then one-third white, 
two-thirds black, supplemented with 
a neutral tint of forty thousand dogs, 
or about five dogs per capita, and it 
was one of the chief blockaded ports 
that helped feed and clothe Lee’s 
army. It is in the most sombre part 
of the Black Belt, was intensely con- 
servative, and staunchly union until 
the old Flag was fired on. Then she 
accepted the inevitable with a zeal that 
proved that “The truest to the old was 
the truest to the new.” To paraphrase 
Webster: “The bones of her sons, fall- 
ing in the conflict for liberty, lie min- 


gled with the soil of every State from 
Pennsylvania to Florida, and _ there 
they will remain forever.” 

The Old Home Guard was composed 
of infantry and cavalry, and the com- 
bined age of horses and men suggested 
not only the venerable but the prehis- 
toric. My father was lieutenant of 
cavalry, and, armed for dress parade, 
with a sword so married by rust to its 
scabbard that divorce was impossible, 
and a pair of flint lock pistols whose 
calibre would have accommodated a 
broom stick, he was, to me, very im- 
pressive. The old gentleman was wont 
to be sufficiently impressive to me 
even in the peaceful walks of life; but 
I never felt that awe which we were 
taught was the divine right of parents 
to instill until he was garnished for 
war and mounted on “Comet.” 
“Comet” had been a fine horse in his 
time, but had taken on embonpoint 
with years. At the period of which I 
write, he was shaped like a piano, 
with an exaggerated appetite and a 
taciturnity and dignity which voiced 
themselves in a grunt of protest at 
every quick movement. 

The commander of this contingent 
of left-overs was Col. Guthrie, to give 
him a fictitious name. The Colonel 
was irascible by nature, and, when 
things didn’t go to suit him, like a bear 
bereaved of her whelps. Now, as 
things sometimes have a way of go- 
ing to suit themselves, the flashes of 
patience and amiability between the 
Colonel’s eruptions were like the pro- 
verbial angel visits. Added to other 
causes for outbursts was a stiff leg, 
the pregnant hinges of whose knee 
had been impaired through a misun- 
derstanding with a mule. The Col- 
onel was intensely practical, a sworn 
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foe to sentiment and constitutionally 
opposed to romance. He would dis- 
sect a violet to analyze its perfume; 
“a primrose by the river’s brim a yel- 
low primrose was to him,” and noth- 
ing else. So when the key of the Bap- 
tist Church was left at his house, 
which adjoined that place of worship, 
the old gentleman used the baptistry 
for his morning plunge until the sac- 
rilege was discovered and the key re- 
covered. 

Next to Colonel Guthrie in import- 
ance was Sergeant Kitchen; as far as 
others could see, the Sergeant ranked 
in prestige above the commissioned 
officers. He was the antithesis of the 
Colonel in temper and temperament, 
and the most deliberate man in the 
Confederacy, a trait which he carried 
to an extent that in any other man, 
unless he was dead, would have 
smacked of affectation. But, like the 
hands of a clock, though he wasn’t 
seen to move, he must have moved, 
because he never failed to arrive. He 
was the soul of method, and every 
minute had its appropriate and regu- 
lar time. The only thing the specta- 
tor could swear to was that when he 
walked he wasn’t going backward. 
Then there was Dr. Slicer, whose am- 
bition was to join the cavalry and 
whose penchant for asking questions 
at inopportune moments was the Col- 
onel’s chief cross. The parade 
ground was the Town Hall lot, a piece 
of territory about an acre in area and 
sacred to every outdoor function from 
“one old cat” to auctioning off super- 
fluous or recalcitrant niggers. It was 
surrounded by a brick wall, and at 
every dress parade we boys lined the 
wall, and when we were not laughing 
at the evolutions of the company we 
were hazarding speculations or offer- 
ing suggestions till the old Colonel was 
on the point of apoplexy. Dress par- 
ade was inflicted upon the company 
tri-weekly, and everybody, black and 
white, was there who could get there. 
There was a pronounced individuality 
in performing the evolutions that ap- 
pealed to all lovers of variety; no or- 
der was obeyed by any two at the 
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same time, and in the same way, un- 
less accidentally; and there were few 
accidents. Even now I cannot recall 
the dignified blunders of those old 
gentlemen without spasms of laughter. 

We will suppose the company in 
line with eyes to the front, while the 
old Colonel, stiff legged it up and 
down the line, using his sword for a 
cane. “Now, gentlemen, when I give 
the order ‘forward,’ don’t move.” (A 
voice from the wall: “Look at Pa!”) 
The Colonel: “Shut up, you miserable 
little cuss.” “Billy Atkinson, yo’ pa 
dunno how to drill.” “He does.” “He 
don’t!” “Dont he, Colonel?” The 
Colonel: “Sergeant Kitchen, take yo’ 
bayonet and poke those damn boys 
off that wall!” Sergeant Kitchen, ap- 
proaching the wall and lunging lethar- 
gically at a boy. “Git down, an’ you 
too, you impudent cusses.” As one 
boy disappeared, another appeared, 
until the row of heads bobbed up and 
down like so many jacks in the box. 
This diversion scandalized the parade 
until the old Colonel, sputtering with 
fury, ordered Sergeant Kitchen to re- 
turn to his position. | 

Then resuming where he had left 
off: “Now, gentlemen, when I give 
the order ‘forward’—Judge Blaney, I 
wish you would take that chew of to- 
bacco if you must, and quit hindering 
the drill.” Judge Blaney: “Who— 
me?” The Colonel in a yell that 
split the firmament: “Dammet, suh! 
ain’t I talkin’ to you? Have you 
changed your name since roll call?” 
(Roars of laughter from the specta- 
tors and the ranks.) “Now, gentle- 
men, to begin again where I broke off, 
when I give the order ‘forward’— 
Major Sneeden, didn’t I tell you befo’ 
about spitting in the ranks?” The 
Major—Who, me?” “Yes, suh, you; 
and the next man who says, ‘Who, me’ 
to me, suh, I'll report him to Gen. 
Bragg for aggravated insubordination. 
Once more: "Tention; at the word 
‘forward,’ don’t move till I say 
‘march,’ then step off smartly with the 
left foot. Now, altogether. Com- 
pany, forward m——” Dr. Slicer— 
Kuronel, Kuronel.” Col.—What do yo’ 
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want now, suh? Can’t you keep 
quiet? In the devil’s name, speak.” 
Dr. Slicer—I wanted to ask you, Kur- 
onel, to advise us as to the relative ad- 
vantage to be gained by stepping off 
with the left foot in preference to the 
right.” The Col.—‘“Dry up, suh! You 
are a disgrace to this company, suh. 
I’ll put you in the guard house. I re- 
peat it, dry up, suh.” 

At last the column having been 
cussed into a little less disorder, filed 
into the street, headed by a _ bow- 
legged, bandy-shanked old nigger 
blowing a clarionet, assisted by an- 
other darky beating a drum; the whole 
cavalcade followed by a platoon of 
boys, the leader armed with a wooden 
sword and marching stiff-legged. But 
the Guard’s band’s repertoire was lim- 
ited, and its only air “Git Out De 
Way, Ol’ Dan Tucker” had been 
crucifying the public ear since the old 
Guard had been organized. The Col- 
onel had for some time considered it 
another nail in his crucifixion, and at 
last he declared he could stand it no 
longer. So when the company halted 
for a rest, he called old Guy, the clar- 
ionet player, to him and opened his 
batteries: “Look here, suh, you play a 
new tune or I'll wear you out, suh. I 
hope the man who invented that tune 


“will be made to listen to you playin’ 


it when you both get to the place 
where you both belong, forever and 
ever.” Old Guy—‘“Yas, suh.” Which 
was all very well, but no sooner had 
the funeral procession resumed its pil- 
grimage than the wail of “Git Out De 
Way, Ol’ Dan Tucker” once more pol- 
luted the atmosphere like the squall of 
an amorous Tom-cat. “You black, 
jimber jawed, jaybird heeled, music 
murderin’ scoundrel,” screamed the 
Colonel, with up-lifted sword stump- 
ing toward the offender, “didn’t I tell 
you to play a new tune?” Guy (from 
a safe distance)—Dat is a new tune, 
Marse John; fo’ Gawd it is, suh.” 
But at last the Old Home Guard was 
to see active service. Reports reached 
town that the Yankees were threaten- 
ing Stump Sound, and their ships had 
been reconnoitering the city of Scuf- 


fletown, the Athens of that classic re- 
gion. Many were the speculations 
rife. Everybody said he had always 
feared an eruption in that quarter, and 
wondered why the Government had 
left the country open to its enemies. 
But Squire Sneedon, of Tear Shirt 
Township was our chief oracle, not 
only was he in earnest, his earnestness 
was inspired; he was loaded with 
rhapsody to the muzzle. “No, gentle- 
men,” he sighed, “I’m not ’sprised, 
‘case I knowed it!” “Why, Squire?” 
asked my father, “how did you know 
it?” “How did I know it, suh? Why, 
I seed it in the atmosphere.” My 
father replied that he was not “up” 
on atmospheric conditions to any pro- 
phetic extent, but he had spent a day 
of exile on Stump Sound, and what 
puzzled him was, how even Yankee ra- 
pacity could covet such a place. Stump 
Sound was, and, I suppose, still is, 
about twenty miles from our town, and 
thither was ordered the Old Home 
Guard, and thither the Old Home 
Guard went, horse, foot and band. 
On their arrival, tents were pitched, 
supper eaten, a council of war held, 
confusion drunk to the Yankees, and 
the army, including the sentries, slept 
on their arms. Thus things progressed 
for two days and nights, when Cap- 
tain Thurston, who was dreaming the 
happy hours away on his beat, sud- 
denly had a dream, and as it was of 
hostile cavalry, I presume we may 
call it a night mare. So vivid did the 
vision appear, and such solid shapes 
did it assume that he woke with a 
start to find himself beneath the hur- 
rying hoofs of a squadron of—hogs. 
“Ya-ya-Yanks’ cavalry,” screamed the 
horrified veteran, dropping his gun 
and heading for town.-. The old mus- 
ket, in falling, exploded with a report 
like the thunders of Sinai. All of 
which was more convincing to Major 
Partridge, the next sentinel, than an 
affidavit sworn to by Stonewall Jack- 
son, and he also steered for “the haven 
where he would be.” Three evenings 
after, meeting Captain Thurston in - 
town, when the Captain would have 
addressed him, he drew himself up, 
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folded his shawl about him and de- 
clared: “I can speak to no man, suh, 
who deserts his post.” The Captain, 
who stuttered, and, like all stutterers, 
was quicker at repartee than at any 
other kind of talk, replied: “Th-th- 
that’s because I b-b-beat you to town.” 

In a day or two after, the rest of 
the company arrived to face what was 
worse than Yankees, a roar of laugh- 
ter from one end of the town to the 
other. Not only had there been no in- 
vasion, even the origin of the false 
alarm was never discovered. But 
from then on, if any body was hanker- 
ing for a fight, all he had to do was 
to hunt up Squire Beasely and ask if 
he had “‘seed any more Yankees in the 
atmosphere.” 

About this time an event happened 
of so sublimely ridiculous a_ nature 
that it has become one of the classic 
epics of our State. In the ranks of the 
Old Home Guard was an old gentle- 
man of great dignity, General—well, 
we might as well call him Leggett. 
The General was eighty, if a day, six 
feet five inches tall, and the thinnest 
man I have ever seen. He seemed to 
be blessed with neither body nor 
neck; just a pair of legs surmounted 
by a head. But although he stood as 
high socially as physically, he was not 
a spotless sun. About the only spot, 
though, that could be detected on this 
exalted luminary appeared periodi- 
cally in a mammoth spree. It didn’t 
come often, but when it did arrive it 
made quite a stay. Not that the 
General ever fell other than temper- 
ately; all the liquor he could hold 
couldn’t “throw” him. Where the 
liquor went is a mystery, for, unless 
his “legs were hollow” there appeared 
no space sufficient for its accommo- 
dation. But our community owes a 
lasting debt to the General, for never 
did he suffer a relapse without creat- 
ing reminiscence material for the 
future. 

Well, about two years prior to this 
particular and historic jag, a Confed- 
erate Major arrived from the front 
mortally wounded. As he was a 
Stranger without funds, the General, 


with characteristic hospitality, took 
him from the hospital to his own 
house, where he soon died. Before 
death came, however, he called the 
General to his bedside and told him 
that all he had on earth was in the 
trunk he brought, and he wanted to 
leave it to him. After the funeral, the 
General, who lived alone, shoved the 
trunk under the bed, where it was 
soon forgotten until the old gentle- 
man’s last escapade. After he had 
got well “tead up,” he, as was his cus- 
tom, roamed about trying to find some- 
thing by which to make this drunk as 
well worth remembering as the others. 
All at once he bethought him of the 
Major’s trunk, and headed for home. 
It was now about one o’clock in the 
morning, with cloudless sky and a full 
moon. Arriving home, he soon fished 
out the trunk and opened it; there he 
found the Major’s other uniform, with 
boots, sword, spurs and large felt hat 
with its immense black ostrich plume. 
Doffing his own clothes, he soon had 
on the Major’s outfit. The fact that 
the Major had been no more than five 
feet in height was immaterial to the 
General, who sallied forth like an- 
other Don Quixote in search of ad- 
venture. 

For perhaps an hour his quest was 
fruitless, until happening to’ parade 
down a by-street, he espied a young 
white man leaning over a gate holding 
a whispered consultation with a young 
lady of cafe-au-lait complexion and 
curly hair. So intent were they that 
neither saw the General, who was lurk- 
ing in the shadows until he was oppo- 
site. Then tip-toing across the street, 
he unsheathed his sword, drew it back, 
and with all his might brought the flat 
of it across the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of the youth’s anatomy, accom- 
panying it with a yell that made the 
welkin ring. The young man turned 
(who wouldn’t) and catching sight of 
the horrible apparition armed cap-a- 
pie with the black plumes and up- 
lifted sword flashing in the moonlight 
like an avenging angel, let out a deaf- 


ening screech and took to his heels, | 


the General in hot pursuit. Street af- 
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ter street they traversed, the victim 
ever and anon looking behind only to 
see that which made him quicken his 
pace. By this time, every window 
along the route was open and packed 
with heads, while, upon the rear of 
the performers, hung about a quarter 
of a mile of dogs, each yard furnish- 
ing its contingent as pursued and pur- 
suer flashed by. I don’t know how 
the affair would have ended had not 
the young man espied a high board 
fence with a board off; through this 
he darted, and the General after him. 
But the General, to quote his own 
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words, “not being so intimately ac- 
quainted with the territory,” fell into 
a ditch, from which he was extracted 
by some half-dressed men, who es- 
corted him home. But the affair not 
only sobered the General, but it cured 
him of drinking, and from that day to 
his death several years after he was 
never known to touch intoxicants. As 
to the young man, nobody could swear 
to his identity, but a certain - youth 
speedily earned the reputation all over 
North Carolina of being the only lis- 
tener who never laughed when the tale 
was told. 


IN NEW YORK 


I miss them so, the little friendly grasses, 

That shout a godspeed to each one that passes; 

The flowers that laugh up impudently, shyly, 

The gossip-loving vines, serene and wily; 

The winds that sway the boughs, and bend them lightly, 
And open all the doors for you politely; 

The trees that look out eagerly to spy 

Just where you’re going, and conjecture why. 


I miss them all, the friends that used to know me, 
The giggling little brook that romped below me— 
(Occasionally the sky would lean and kiss me; 

I wonder if the whispering willows miss me?) 

If I could be again where someone knew me! 

To know that some one cares what happens to me! 
I miss the friendly hands, the touch of cheer, 


Mary CAROLYN DAvess. 
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High mountains in Summit Creek, showing glaciers between the peaks. 
These glaciers are all dead and receding every year. 


A. British Columbia Trail 


By Marguerita Dinsmore Backus 


Cooper City, a little hamlet, or 

rather a rude camp, of several 

log cabins, one hundred and ten 
miles east of Prince Rupert, on the 
Skeena river. It is on the line of the 
new Grand Trunk and Pacific Railroad, 
just opening from ocean to ocean. The 
Skeena is a large, swift and very beau- 
tiful river which comes down from the 
great mountains and glaciers to the 
far north. At the proper season this 
tiver is fairly choked with mighty 
swarms of salmon pushing their way 
up to the spawning grounds many miles 
above. The Copper, a smaller but 
still more romantic stream, joins the 
Skeena at Conper City. It also comes 
down from the untrodden solitudes of 
great mountains and deep canyons. 


ET the reader imagine himself at 


Following up the general course of this: 
river, the Canadian Government has 
opened a trail for a distance of seventy 
five miles. It was built at a cost of 
$70,000, and while, in many places 
very steep and narrow, is yet a remark- 
ably good trail for pedestrians. 
Horses are very scarce in this country, 
and besides, in many places the trail 
is dangerous for horses. Hence they 
are but little used. About forty miles 
up this trail there are extensive de- 
posits of valuable iron ore, in which 
my husband is interested, and as he 
was about to make a trip to the pro- 
perty, it was determined that I should 
accompany him. This was considered 
quite a hazardous venture, as no wo- 
man had ever gone over this trail, as 
it involved carrying a considerable 
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Looking up Copper River Valley from 
a point in the trail. This photograph 
was taken in the “ruined timber 
country.” 


pack, and generally, roughing it in the 
mighty wilderness where the only liv- 
ing creatures to be met were wild 
animals, including bear, both black 
and grizzly. But both my husband 
and myself believed that youth, health, 
nerve and muscle toughened by much 
practice on the golf links and in 
4tramping in the mountains, would make 
even a woman equal to the arduous 
-task. After our preparations were 
‘made we had to wait several days for 
clear weather, as in this country rain 


is the rule and clear weather the ex- 
ception. At last the rain ceased, a 
bright day came, and we set out. This 
was the middle of August. Philip 
(my husband) carried his heavy load 
on a pack-saddle, of which there are 
many kinds. The one favored here 
consists of a light frame of wood, 15 
by 30 inches, over which are stretched 


‘bands of strong canvas, and on this 


is corded the pack, with hollow spaces 
beneath to let in air between the load 
and the shoulders. My saddle was 
made of a pair of overalls, the upper 
part holding the load, and the legs 
used as loops to pass under the arms 
and over the shoulders, all being se- 
curely fastened. We were warmly 
dressed in flannel shirts, knickerbock- 
ers, putees, etc. and carried our macki- 
naws in case of rain which is always to 
be expected. In order to be burdened as 
little as possible, we concluded to take 
but one rifle—a Savage—and a Colt’s 
revolver, and in addition I carried my 
light prospector’s pick, as it is useful 
in helping one up steep places. 

Before we had gone a mile, my ten- 
pound pack seemed to weigh a hun- 
dred pounds, and I began to groan in- 
wardly on considering the long and 
taxing trip before me. Just then, to 
my great joy, there came along a young 
Irish ranger whom we knew, leading 
his pack-pony. He graciously and 
with the gallantry of his race, offered 
to relieve me of my load and also of 
some of our supplies. 

The effect of this on my spirits can 
be imagined, and we blest the young 
Irishman as he passed on and disap- 
peared from sight. 

The Government has built rough 
cabins a day’s journey apart, scantily 
furnished with a few cooking utensils 
and bare bunks round the walls. Our 
destination the first day was a cabin 
fourteen and a half miles d#@tant. This 
part of the trail climbs up the moun- 
tains a thousand feet, and then winds 
round a series of bluffs between each 
two of which is a deep draw or can- 
yon, down which boils and roars a. 
beautiful mountain stream. There are 
fourteen of these draws, and it was 
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Paradise Valley and Mt. Hungabel 


Sei Donald from Mount Abbott 


Takakkaw Falls, Yoho Valley 
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All ready for trapping. Clothed in a 
mackinaw suit. 


mighty hard work to go carefully 
down the steep trail to the stream 
which was crossed either by a rude 
bridge or a log, and then creep up the 
- other wall. 

There were times when I was glad to 
get such grip as I could on the wall of 
rock, for on the brow of these bluffs 
the precipice on the outside would 
drop sheer several hundred feet to 
the stream below. But what wonder- 
ful views met our eyes at such places! 

The latter half of the way we passed 
through a vast tract of burnt timber, 
where fire had wrought its black deso- 
lation, and here our view was unin- 
terrupted. Above us rose the bare, 
fire-swept slopes, gay with bright 

berries and shrubs, while far below 
was the beautiful Copper river, green 
in color, full of roaring rapids, now 
tearing through a narrow gorge, and 
now spreading out into a broad and 
shining stream, dotted with exquisite 
little islands, but always swift and 
dangerous. 
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Across the deep canyon were steep, 
heavily timbered slopes, solid green, 
while far above towered the great 
snow covered mountains, with still 
higher cliffs of grey rock pushing their 
heads into the clouds. 

At noon, we stopped, made tea, 
and rested for an hour.. 

The afternoon’s walk was a hard 
one, for in five miles we went up and 
down nine draws, and I had acquired 
an angry blister on my heel. The 
great event of this afternoon was my 
first sight of a glacier. I had fallen 
behind a few rods, having reached the 
stage where I began to realize the fact 
that this pilgrimage was no sport, 
when Phil called me to come round 
the brow of the bluff and look. My 
weariness left me in a moment, for 
there, across the canyon was an im- 
mense expanse of snow, faced at the 
lower edge with a rough green wall of 
ice. It was a great sight, one never to 
be forgotten. The great extent of this 
field of snow and ice, the impression 
of massiveness, and the irresistible 
power of its slow movement down the 
mountain side, together with the si- 
lence, the solitude and the sublimity 
of the surroundings, had a profound 
influence on sense and imagination. 

Late in the afternoon we started 
down a long and very steep incline, 
and ere long, we were delighted to 
descry at the bottom of the descent, 
nestling among the trees and by a 
pretty stream, our cabin and camp for 
the night. There we found our young 
Irish ranger and two other men. One 
was a trapper and guide, quite a 
character in his way, and not a bad 
way either, and the other was a quiet, 
shrinking young fellow, with a rather 
strange, but interesting face and a 
half-frightened manner. In addition 
to some casting-flie in the band of his 
hat, the most noticeable thing about 
him was his extreme shyness, for 
whenever I appeared it was the signal 
for him to fade away, and as I was 
somewhat restless that evening, he was 
kept pretty busy dodging about. I 
was much accentuated by the fact that 
the sight of a.white woman was so 
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rare an event in his experience. Any- 
how, it seemed to affect him decided- 
ly. 

The trapper—Merrifield, by name— 
insisted on cooking our supper, and 
as he was a good cook we were glad to 
let him have his way, and our doing so 
was amply justified, for when all was 
ready, we dug in and cleaned up 
pretty much everything in sight. In 
addition to the skill of the cook, the 
toils of the day had put a very keen 
edge on our appetite. These men of 
the wilderness, although wanting in the 
polish of the schools and the veneer- 
ing of fashionable life, have a native 
courtesy and genuine politeness about 
them which touch us no little. 

I was told later, that after I left, 
Charlie waxed very bold and assured 
his comrades that he was not the least 
afraid of me, as I looked just like a 
school-boy. 

The sleeping arrangements in the 
cabin were quite primitive, consisting 
of a long bunk across one end of the 
cabin covered with pine boughs. Phil 
and I wrapped ourselves in our 
blankets and lay down at one end, 
while the three men curled up at the 
other. I slept fairly well considering 
the novelty of the situation, and the 
fact that I forgot to empty my pockets 
of my knife, fishing tackle, drinking- 
cup and numerous other articles which 
soon began to feel somewhat lumpy. 
Besides, I was afraid to stretch out my 
feet lest I might touch Charlie, when 
he would flee to the woods. My Irish 
terrier—Tim—slept under the bunk 
and in the middle of the night created 
quite a sensation by dashing out after 
a big wood rat which got into the 
place. 

The next morning we were up bright 
and early, and after a wash in the 
stream, and a hearty breakfast, started 
up the trail. Phil’s pack was con- 
siderably lighter, for we cached a pair 
of blankets and some supplies against 
our return. These we made into a 
bundle and suspended from the rafters 
by a few feet of rope out of the reach 
of the bush rats which infest the 
woods. There is never any stealing, 
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Results of a grouse shoot. 


and goods thus left are as safe as if 
under lock and key. There is an un- 
written law, however, which provides 
that traders and trappers may enter 
any cabin and use provisions found 
there in case it is absolutely neces- 
sary. There were five or six other 
bundles suspended from the rafters 
though some of them had been there 
for several weeks. 

The trail now led us up a long hill, 
and then down a very steep one for a 
couple of miles to the level of the 
river, when we had to travel quite a 
long distance over sandy flats. 

Before entering these, however, we 
had to cross a stream ordinarily only 
knee deep, but owing to the fact that 
the beavers had built a dam a short 
distance below, it was now several 
feet deep. The rangers, however, had 
felled a large tree across it, so we had 
no trouble in crossing. We hastened 
over the flats, as the mosquitoes, which 
in certain localities, are the terror of 
this region, were extremely abundant 
and excessively vicious, and then we 
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Upper—Mt. Lefroy and the Lefroy Glacier. 
Mt. Victoria and the Victoria Glacier. 


Early morning reflections, 
Lake Louise 


interested in that. 

I lay down in the middle 
of the corduroy bridge, 
while Phil made a fire, pre- 
pared the meal, and when 


Lower—Entrance to Valley of Twin Peaks, I awoke, everything was 


Mt. Babel in foreground. 


climbed up a slope into a mighty for- 
est. This part of the trail is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, for it was level and 
straight, leading through vast cathe- 
dral aisles, with giant spruce and 
hemlock trees on either side, making 
a delightful canopy. On every hand 
were bright flowers and curious fungi, 
some a beautiful burnt orange in color 
and fluted like huge petals of the 
poppy. The woods were compara- 
tively free from undergrowth and the 
trunks of the trees were like mammoth 
columns, with here and there, birch 
trees for variety. 

After leaving the woods, we climbed 
up aiid down several deep draws, and 
I was thoroughly tired when we reach- 
ed Salmon Creek, our luncheon place. 
This is a fine stream, fifty feet wide, 
clear and swift, and gave promise of 
good fishing, but I was too tired to be 


ready. Our piece de resist- 

ance consisted of a couple 
of fat grouse, which we had shot while 
passing through the timber. We 
skewered them on sticks with a slice 
of bacon, and roasted them to a 
delicate brown. The meat on the 
breasts is white and delicious. We 
certainly enjoyed our meal, with plenty 


-of tea made in a lard bucket, together 


with hard-tack and cheese. 

The trail in the afternoon took us 
up and down hill, mostly in sight of 
the river, now in the forest, and now 
on a ledge overhanging the river. This 
day’s trail was well marked with mile- 
posts, made by hewing off the bark on 
trees and carving the distance on the 
bare place. Late this afternoon we 
came to our destination, right in the 
heart of a great mountain forest. It 
was a new cabin a few yards from the 
bank of the Copper, and as the only. 
trees cut down were those used in its 
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In the Asulkan Valley, shon- 


ing Asulkan Creek and 
Menotah Falls. 


construction, the cabin was 


almost buried in the deep 
green of the vast woods. 
An ice-cold little stream 
gurgled and sparkled within 
just a few feet of the 
rear of the cabin. The cooking was 
done in front under the overhanging 
eaves. Two long stout iron bars, held 
in place by a big back-log, made the 
fire-place, and the cabin was furnished 
with four tin pots and two frying-pans. 
Phil showed me how to make a 
“bannoch,” a substitute for bread, 
made in a frying-pan, and very good 
it is. After dinner, we removed the 
bars and heaped the fire with great 
logs, for the air here gets pretty chilly 
after sundown. We stretched out 
in the heat, relaxed our weary muscles 
end enjoyed an hour or two of solid 
comfort. The evening camp-fire is a 


great institution here, for no matter 
how toilsome the day or how great the 
discomfort endured, the red glow and 
the genial warmth of the big fire are 
regarded as sufficient compensation. 
The bunks in this cabin are what 
might be called fierce. 


Three uneven 


Upper—Portian of the Asulkan Glacier, showing 
Mts. Leda, Palux and Castor. 
Lower—View from Lake Agnes Trail 


split slabs covered with a blanket can 
hardly be called a downy couch. I do 
not mind a hard bed, but when it is full 
of knots and sharp edges, even my 
well padded bones rebel. After an 
hour or two of turning and twisting, 
punctuated with low-but emphatic lan- 
guage, Phil proposed moving to the 
floor, but as that was quite as rough as 
the bunk, and besides, numerous rats 
were scampering about, I objected. So 
we worried through till morning. It 
was raining when we got up, but our 
first work after breakfast was to cut 
hemlock boughs and pad the boards 
six inches deep. That day we rested 
and got our bean pots going. Towards 
evening I went out along the river and 
cast for trout, easily securing enough 
for supper, but other than that I took 
life easy. The next day we went up 
the trail some miles and there crossed 
the river by an aerial ferry. This is 
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a wire cage suspended on a continuous 
cable, and the passenger pulls himself 
over the stream. The cable is hung 
about thirty feet above the river, and 
the ride is rather exhilarating. After 
landing, we went up an extremely nar- 
row and difficult trail into the heavy 
timber, and for three hours through 
the vast forest, up and down draws, 
crossing streams, but all the time 
steadily climbing, until we came to the 
summit of our ridge, where a most 
wonderful view opened up before our 
eyes. At our feet, a beautiful stream 
leaped down two hundred feet in a 
fall; directly ahead lay a deep valley 
extending into the hazy distance, while 
on either side were heavily wooded 
slopes stretching far away and swell- 
ing into lofty white peaks. This is the 
carribou country, and some day we in- 
tend to make an expedition into it. It 
is also the haunt of the grizzly and 
other big game, including mountain 
goats and mountain sheep, for it is al- 
most unknown, as but one white man 
claims to have been through it. Here 
I rested, while Phil examined the coal 
showings which he had come to see. 
After lunching on chocolate and ice 
water, which latter could be dipped 
out of the stream, we started down the 
mountain. Just before reaching the 
river we came to the Retnayankora 
Creek, a heavy, deep and _ rapid 
stream tearing through a wild and 
very deep canyon. On the bank near 
its mouth is the cabin of Gabriel, an 
old and very noted French trapper, 
who has wondered among these moun- 
tains for many years, and who is the 
only man who has ever been in the car- 
ribou country spoken of above. This 
old man of the mountains, who has 
lived in this vast wilderness alone so 
long, apart from human habitations 
and companionships, as may well be 
believed, is a very quaint, unique and 
interesting man. He is a good packer 
and guide, said to be completely trust- 
worthy, and knows the wilderness and 
the mountains with all their wild and 
savage life, as few living men do, yet 
he cannot read a word. It is not easy 
to enter into the experience of such 
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a man, shut in during the long winters, 
without seeing a human form or hear- 
ing a human voice for months, and un- 
able to read, even if he had the books. 
No wonder most of these men are con- 
sidered a “little off.”” On his door was 
nailed a sheet of clean birch bark, and 
on it he had drawn a really good like- 
ness of his dog, “Jumbo,” with a pack 
on his back, then an arrow pointing 
down the trail, with four little vertical 
lines, and finally the face of a clock 
with a hand pointing to the figure 7. 
All this was a message to his partner, 
saying that he had started down the 
trail on Wednesday at seven o’clock to 
get more supplies. Rather clever, I 
thought. 

On the way home we shot some ptar- 
migan for our supper, failing to see 
any grouse, our favorite bird. On the 
day following, Phil started off alone, 
and came home with the head of a 
mountain goat as a souvenir. I spent 
the day, when not dozing, in chopping 
a small tree into logs for our fire. I 
succeeded in getting more chips than 
anything else, but finally got it into 
three sections, though rather mangled 
at the ends. 

At length the time came for us to 
strike the trail for home. We cached 
a blanket and such supplies as we ex- 
pected not to need, in the cabin, to be 
used by such other pilgrims as might 
need them more than we did. But 
what was left, with the goat’s head, 
gave Phil rather a heavy pack. In the 
middle of the forenoon, as we were 
trudging along, Phil cried out: “There 
is a bear.” We were just rounding a 
point twenty-five feet above the river, 
and the bear—a large grizzly—was 
swimming across. The current was 
very swift, and the bear was drifting 
too fast to be a good target. Phil fired 
at him, but the bear scrambled up the 
opposite bank and disappeared in the 
woods, and there was no way for us to 
cross. 

A little later I saw my first mountain 
goat. He was high up on a cliff and 
looked like a small patch of white. 
The hair is very long and hangs down > 
so low that, at a distance, the animal 


looks as if he had no legs. He was too 
far away for a shot from where we 
were, and too inaccessible to be 
reached. 

It was extremely warm on the trail 
that day, and the mosquitoes were 
frightfully annoying, so when late in 
the day we landed at the cabin, I was 
very tired, and threw myself on the 
bunk, too weary to take off my hat. 
Our dog was fussing round the bunk, 
and in a minute unearthed an enormous 
rat. It fled to the door, the dog after 
it. Just then Phil stepped in the door- 
way and the rat ran up the wall close 
to my head. I bounced up on the 
bunk and from there to the top of the 
table, a rickety affair. Phil had shut 
the door, and we were all in there to- 
gether, and all yelping in different 
keys. To my horror, it headed round 
the room right towards me and perched 
on the log over the table, not three 
inches from my head. I yelled to be 
lifted off the table, and as Phil pulled 
me down, I flew out of the place and 
sank down on a log outside, when look- 
ing up, I saw that the rat had fol- 
lowed a beam through the wall and 
was right over my head again. So I 
fled again, and leaped to the top of a 
high stump, a thing I should not have 
thought of attempting ordinarily. Just 
then Phil shot the beast with his pis- 
tol, and so ended the row. 

I put in a very uncomfortable night, 
for there were other rats around, and 
every now and then the dog would 
rush out and make a dreadful racket. 
I had my head wrapped in a blanket, 
and it seemed that morning would 
never come. To add to the discomfort, 
it rained steadily, and the roof leaked, 
letting the rain come in right over our 
heads. After breakfast the next morn- 
ing, we started off in the rain, as I 
had no further use for that place. Phil 
laughed till he cried over the episode 
of the afternoon, but I could see no 
humor in it at all. We were soon very 
wet, but as we were now on the last 
leg of the journey we did not mind it 
much, and kept right on. While we 
were passing through the “burnt tim- 
ber,” I had a scare for an hour or two. 
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A heavy wind sprang up, and soon 
there was a dreadful cracking, and 
down fell a great tree quite near us, 
and for the rest of the trip through 
this timber, the big burnt trees were 
constantly crashing down all around 
us. It was a great relief to get among 
the green trees again. We did not stop 
for luncheon on account of the inces- 
sant rain, and afterwards were glad 
we did not, for when we were about 
four miles from home a heavy thun- 
der storm came up. We were down in 
the canyon near the river, and the 
crashing and roaring and reverberating 
of the thunder in that narrow gorge, 
and among the mountains, presented 
a spectacle which once seen is not 
likely to be forgotten, but which most 
people will deem once quite enough for 
a lifetime. Soon the rain came down 
in torrents, and we took shelter for a 
time under a giant spruce, hoping the 
downpour would slacken, but as there 
were no signs of that, and we were 
soaked anyhow, we struck out again. 
We crossed some sandy flats and a 
stream, when suddenly the rain turned 
to hail. I never before saw anything 
like it. In the heavy wind the drops 
of ice struck us with great force and 
stung like bullets. Soon the ground 
was covered three inches deep with 
this hail. Splashing through the 
stream, we started up the mountain 
again. This part of the trail is consid- 
ered the most dangerous, as it is sheer 
down hundreds of feet, and so narrow 
that in places the rocks have been sup- 
plemented with logs. There was no 
stopping here, although the water was 
streaming down the trail. Phil warned 
me to keep close to the rock wall, and 
hang on to any jutting bit of stone I 
could find, and when I could not see 
where to step for the water, to feel 
for the loose rocks with my pick- 
handle. I went ahead because I could 
not bear to look at him with that 
heavy pack on his back, when a mis- 
step would be fatal. We hurried along 
when we could, and crept slowly and 
carefully when we could do nothing 
else, the rain meanwhile falling in 
sheets. The streams were fast be- — 
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coming rushing, roaring torrents, 
and the last one we crossed the water 
was up to my waist, and Phil had to 
steady me with the ever-useful pick, 
lest I be swept from my feet. From 
there we went carefully down, down, 
until the last flat came in sight and the 
trail ending, we took the road. The 
water was half the time to my knees, 
but we went ahead, for the bottom was 
firm and we could not be wetter any- 
how. We did the last two miles in 
double-quick, and when at length we 
reached our little cabin, how good it 
did look. The roof did not leak a drop, 
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but the rain came down the stove-pipe, 
and it took an hour or two to dry it 
out sufficiently to make a fire. It 
peured for an hour after we arrived, 
and the trappers tell us that, in this 
land of big storms, this was the worst 
on record. However, we escaped with- 
out even a cold, and the most amusing 
thing of all was that, after complaining 
of the lumpy bunks we had slept on 
during the trip, and often remarking 
how good those in our cabin were in 
comparison, when I came to try my 
own, the horrid thing was so soft I 
could not sleep until I got used to it. 


THE HOMING HEART 


Sometimes I look in your unseeing eyes, 
And know your spirit has slipped far away 
To some imaginary Paradise. 


Or found, rejoicing, at the pathway’s end 
Of that dim trail leading to Yesterday, 
A once beloved and unforgotten friend. 


But when your eyes are conscious of my gaze 
Your soul returns to mingle with my own, 
As the freed dove, threading the azure ways, 


Circling the airy skies in shining rings, 
Returns to where his caged mate broods alone, 
So fares your soul on even swifter wings. 


And if you left me and you traveled far, 
Across the rolling world, across the sea, 
Where other stars and other roof-trees are, 


Sometime, at sunset, when the light-hung flower 
Hangs pendant on the stem, and tenderly 
Hangs, between day and night, the evening hour, 


Sometime, at sunset, when the birds fly home 
Through the translucent quality of light, 
With eager, lilting wings, you, too, would come, 


Turning your face toward me, love would wake, 
Watching their wild undeviating flight, 
Your heart a homing bird for my love’s sake. 


Lucy Betty McRaye. 


A Leader in Practical Ideals 


By Henry Meade Bland 


ago that Henry Durant, with an ax 

defended his title, against a saloon 

keeper, to the little building in 
West Oakland, which was the cradle 
of the University of California. In 
1899, when Benjamin Ide Wheeler be- 
came President of the University, he 
hunted up this old ax, put it in his 
private office, and whenever since, the 
welfare of the University has been 
threatened, our brandishment of the 
weapon has brought the enemy to 
terms. 

If Dr. Wheeler’s decade and a half 
of management of the University were 
to be clearly characterized, the one 
word “Positiveness” would without 
doubt indicate his policy. He has 
known clearly where he wanted to go, 
and the State of California has given 
him full leave to go, as is clearly 
shown by the State’s recent gift of 
$1,800,000 for the University’s sup- 
port. 

It seems strange that a book-worm 
of a youth who devoted his whole 
time to Greek roots and Latin cases 
and conjunctions, should have at the 
same time a real touch with the ways 
of the world; and yet those who have 
studied President Wheeler’s career at 
Berkeley as reflected not only in his 
acts but in his messages to the stu- 
dent and to the public know that the 
two extremes of character meet in the 
man. 

When he came to the University the 
time was ripe for rapid expansion. 
What was necessary to start the work 
was a skilled hand to unify the scat- 
tered influences clustering around the 
Campus. Dr. Martin Kellog, who 
gave way to the new president, had 
not by any means failed in the posi- 
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tion; but his work had long ago been 
rounded up in the class-room. It was 
fitting that the regents should honor 
this pioneer teacher with the presi- 
dency while they were hunting the 
younger man they needed. The State 
desired two things, it wanted a virile 
environmént for the education of its 
young people; it wanted the young 
people to be drawn to that environ- 
ment. The first problem was difficult. 
The support of the University had 
been in the hands of the State Legis- 
lature, which granted the biennial ap- 
propriation, sofnetimes most willingly, 
sometimes rather niggardly, so that 
the college had to depend on the fluc- 
tuations of politics for its current sup- 
port. The passage of a law giving 
the University a permanent pro rata 
of the State tax rate not to be changed 
at the whim of legislatures was the 
first substantial move of the Wheeler 
administration to soundly finance the 
University. 

The first step having thus been 
made, the way was opened for that 
other source of educational munifi- 
cence, the liberality of those who had 
won great fortunes. 

The President had already paved 
the way for a State wide interest in 
higher education by leading a crusade 
of his faculty among the people of the 
State, in which from the lecture plat- 
form and through the press the story 
of what the University could do was 
clearly told. As a result, where there 
were hundreds of students in the ear- 
lier days there came in the new days 
thousands for the new cult and _ the 
message, the new opportunity to make 
useful lives, and now came the de- 
mand for more recitation and lecture 
rooms, more libraries and laborator- 
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ies, more machinery and’ apparatus; 
and the response to this demand is 
shown in the Greek Theatre, the 
Hearst mining Building, the Boalt 
School of Law, the Franklin Doe 
Library, and then the two striking art 
gifts, the Sather Gate and the Campa- 
nile. Parallel with this architectural 
expansion stands the satisfactory fact 
that the young people of the West are 
enrolled in the various colleges and 
courses to the number of nearly eight 
thousand. 

Dr. Wheeler is yet in his prime. 
Born in 1854, he showed a predilec- 
tion to linguistics; and, after gradua- 
tion from Brown University, he taught 


first in Providence High School and 
then as a tutor in his Alma Mater. His 
hunger for knowledge led him to Ger- 
many, and here he studied Classical 
Philology. For four years he labored 
in Europe, studying by turns at Ber- 
lin, at Leipsic, Jena and Heidelberg. 
At the culmination of his labor, Hei- 
delberg bestowed upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, summa 
cum laude. 

Back in America he taught German 
at Harvard, and in 1886 he went to 
Cornell as Professor of Comparative 
Philology. In 1895-6 he was again in 
Europe as Professor of the Greek lan- . 
guage in the American School of 
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Classical Languages, Athens, Greece. 
He aided in excavations at the site of 
old Corinth, and was one of the judges 
at the first modern revival of ancient 
Olympian games. In 1896 Princeton 
at the sesqui-centenary conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of LL. D., 
and in 1899, out of a large number of 
famous scholars, considered for the 
place he was chosen president of the 
University of California. 

Dr. Wheeler came West at a time 
when the demand was more than ever 
that education should meet the de- 
mands of real life; and it is because 
he recognized this situation that he 
has been able to understand the ma- 
terial needs of the University. Hence, 
under his encouragement, not only ex- 
pansion in the two practical schools— 
Mining and Civil Engineering—has 
taken place, but the splendid increase 
in usefulness of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, which puts advanced methods in 
the hands of the fruit-grower and the 
farmer. 

Remarkable as have been the Presi- 
dent’s contributions to the outward 
growth to the University, his influence 
upon the intellectual life of the school 
has been quite as clear; and this in- 
tellectual influence has been due to a 
few definite practical life-principles, 
behind which he has entrenched him- 
self. First of all, he insists upon mak- 
ing the real touch between learning 
and life. Take his latest Commence- 
ment address: “The rate at which your 
knowledge will ripen into wisdom de- 
pends in considerable part upon your 
distinguishing between what is im- 
portant and what is relatively unim- 
portant. Some people seem never to 
know any difference between the foot 
notes and the head lines. What is true 
about knowledge is true about the gen- 
eral business of living; sooner or later 
if you are going to live the life of 
wisdom, you will have to make up 
your minds what things are worth 
while—what things are worth while 
for you—you and your goal being 
what they are; and you will have to 
gather together the will to do those 
things which are worth while and 


leave out those things which are mean- 
ingless.” 

The President calls his philosophy 
of living “The Abundant Life.” “I 
am come,” he quotes from the Gospel, 
“that they may have life, and that 
they may have it more abundantly.” 
“Life is nourished of life,” he tells 
his students, and it will remain in the 
future as it has been in the past that 
the nurtures of the simpler larger life 
and the culture of the sounder health 
will proceed by use of the products 
of life. Life is begotten of life, and 
it will remain in the future as it has 
been in the past that the health of the 
spiritual life passes neither from book 
or subject, but from the life of the 
master to the life of the pupil. The 
greatest education is the giving of life, 
and the greatest teacher is the one 
who came that ye might have life, and 
have it more abundantly. 

The President’s pedagogical views 
are consonant also with these same 
views. 

“One cannot teach,” he says, “a 
subject he does not embody; one can- 
not teach mere knowledge. It is what 
he conveys himself not what he knows 
that counts. A teacher must have, 
therefore, more than a_ second-hand 
knowledge of a subject. What is 
learned from text books or casual 
reading is worse than no knowledge as 
equipment for a teacher. One must 
have been trained in work at the 
sources, in first hand materials, in 
what is called research. That is, one 
must have been at some time or other, 
if no more than once, out upon the 
picket line of truth’s advance.” 

Since 1899 the University has 
grown from a small institution to a 
rank in the United States second only, 
in number of students, to Columbia 
University, New York; while in the 
growth of its Agricultural department, 
in the uniqueness of its Greek Amphi- 
theatre, and in its famous subsidiary 
institutions, such as Lick Observatory 
at Mt. Hamilton, its work ranges from 
the most practical farm arts to the dis- 
covery of a comet or the interpreta- 
tion of a spiritual law. 
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Poetry and the Spirit 


By Everett Earle Stanard 


improve our minds and grow spir- 

itually, then it is good for us to 

read poetry. If we are interested 
in our own characters, then we can 
scarcely afford to neglect the poets. 
Character is the sum-total of a man’s 
thought and action, and the action is, 
of course, the direct result of the 
thought. It is safe to say that a man 
is mever more nor less than the 
thoughts which he thinks. Now poetry 
helps to direct and mold one’s 
thoughts. Thus it is instrumental in 
forming a beautiful and growing char- 
acter. It is the great business of 
poetry to address the real man, the 
soul, and not only to address the soul, 
but also to minister unto it. In other 
words, poetry (the finest and best 
poetry) is spiritual in its appeal. The 
essence of poetry is beauty, and be- 
cause the effect of beauty upon the 
mind is to elevate and exalt, poetry is 
spiritually ennobling. 

There are numbers of people who 
admit that poetry is concerned with 
the beautiful, but for that very reason 
they think that it is of very little con- 
sequence. They pride themselves up- 
on being “practical,” and so have no 
time for skies, birds, bees, flowers, 
rainbows or sonnets concerning these 
“inconsequential things.” To these 
persons, the poet is merely a moon- 
struck idler. They ought to be com- 
pelled to read James Russell Lowell’s 
poem, “The Shepherd of King Adme- 
tus” in order to get a true sense of 
values, and to learn what things really 
are the most lasting and useful and 
practical. Were the poets to do no 
more than call attention to the beauty 
of field and wood, stream and sky, 
they would still be indispensable. If 


|: IT IS GOOD and necessary to 


putrid and foul. 
is so finely poetic that no one would 


the bard neglected to do this service, 
pray who would do it? Probably no- 
body. Some thinkers assert that the 
world is quite bad enough with the 
beauty thrown in. What, then, if it 
were removed and we were left only 
the ugliness! Concerning the practi- 
cal use of beauty, of sonnets in par- 
ticular, Charles Francis Richardson, 
in ‘is essay, “The Place of Poetry in 
Life,” writes: 

“A man who succeeds in making a 
good sonnet is as practical as a man 
who manufactures a good wheel bar- 
row. A perfect sonnet is rare. All 
the ages have produced only a few— 
some say not a hundred altogether. 
Yet the little group of Shakespeare’s 
is of more value, has been of more use 
to mankind, then millions of wheel 
barrows.” 

This essayist goes on to say: 

“Yet the world could get on without 
sonnets (you say), and it could not 
dispense with wheel barrows. Yes: 
but that depends upon your idea of 
the world. To me, a world constructed 
wholly on the wheel barrow plan 
would be intolerable. It is bad enough 
with the sonnets mixed in.” 

No, beauty is not useless; and it is 
not necessarily ephemeral. Poetry 
should have at least as much place in 
our lives as we give to wheel barrows. 

There may be some who will not 
agree that poetry is necessarily beau- 
tiful. However, it is pretty safe to 
say that ugly poems, if they exist at 
all, are not other than curiosities or 
monstrosities. In Shelley’s poem, 
“The Sensitive Plant,” there is a vivid 
description of a garden which the 
freezing blasts of winter are rendering. 
But this description 
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think of calling the poem ugly. What 
does this indicate? It indicates that 
the essense of Art is Beauty. In this 
particular case, Shelley’s imagery, 
rhyme and metre atone for his pre- 
possessing theme. Swinburne’s verses, 
though often lascivious and immoral, 
are, because of their marvelous mel- 
ody, nobly beautiful. In the same way 
Goethe’s art renders grimly grand that 
old rascal and arch-enemy of man- 
kind, Mephistopheles. Also we find 
that Milton’s hero is Satan. Seldom 
is true poetry other than beautiful, for 
though it treat of ruin, crime, disease, 
sin and death, art will beautify and 
immortalize it. 

Nowadays, Poe’s word upon this 
subject is pretty generally accepted. 
In his essay, “The Poetic Principle,” 
he wrote: “I would define, in brief, 
the poetry of words as the Rhymical 


‘Creation of Beauty. I make Beauty, 


therefore, using the word as inclusive 
of the sublime. I make Beauty the 
province of the poem.” Now, although 
this is undoubtedly a true conception, 
it must not for a moment be forgot- 
ten that beauty is of varying degree, 
and that, in consequence, some poems 
are far more noble than others. There 
is a beauty of material things; also, 
a beauty of spiritual things: a beauty 
of matter, and a beauty of mind. John 
Raymond Howard in his article en- 
titled “ After All, What is Poetry?” 
quotes, in regard to this broad prov- 
ince of the poem the following passage 
from Dr. William Hayes Ward: 

“A poem is, first of all, beautiful, 
beautiful in its content of thought, and 
beautiful in its expression through 
words. . . 

“The first and chief element in a 
poem is beauty of thought, and that 
beauty may relate to any department, 
material, mental or spiritual in which 
beauty may reside. Such poetry may 
describe a misty desert, a flowery 
mead, a feminine form, a ruddy sky, 
a rhythmic waterfall, a blue bird’s 
flutterings, receding thunder, a _ vio- 
let’s scent, the spicy tang of apples, 
the thrill of clasped arms and a lover's 
kiss. Or it may rise higher, and rest 


in the relation of things, in similes 
and metaphors; it may infuse longing 
and love and passion; it may descant 
fair reason and meditative musing. 


Or, in highest flight, beauty may range - 


over the summits of lofty purpose, in- 
spiring patriotism, devotion, sacrifice, 
till it becomes one with the love of 
man and God, even as the fading out- 
line of a mountain melts into the blue 
sky which envelopes it. 

“Dominant over all beauty is moral 
beauty. All highest flights of poetry 
must range in the empyrean.” 

Before we say anything about these 
“highest flights” of poetry, let us 
briefly consider such poetry as is in- 
formed by material instead of spirit- 
ual beauty. 

There is a great deal of fine poetry 
which takes for its theme the beauty 
of material things, and few of these 
poems we could bear to lose. Bry- 
ant, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Keats 
and Wordsworth were continually call- 
ing attention to forms and _ colors 
which are perceived by the sensual 
eye, and which are external to the 
mind. For example, Emerson’s poem, 
“The Snow Storm,” takes for its sub- 
ject “The frolic architecture of the 
snow.” The subject is beautiful and 
the poetry is fine, but it is all de- 
scriptive of a beauty seen in the ma- 
terial world. The theme is not here 
of love, joy, hate or any of the human 
emotions or ideas, and hence is not 
“spiritual.” In a like manner, the 
poem, “Each and All,” by Emerson, is 
concerned with beauty of nature alone. 
It treats of the rolling river, the morn- 
ing bird, the sun and the sand and the 
wild uproar. 

When William Wordsworth began 
writing, the world as a whole was 
blind to all of this beauty of nature. 
How can we ever hope to thank them 
enough—those poets who opened the 
sightless eyes and unstopped the deaf 
ears? How can we praise them 
enough who awakened the sleepers 
from their slumber of death? Truly 
it was a noble service to cause us to 
appreciate the beauty of things around 
us; but that was not the whole ser- 
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vice which these poets rendered us, 
nor was it the most important part of 
the service. William Wordsworth 
was more than a describer of natural 


‘scenes. His program sonnet, “The 


World is Too Much With Us,” outlines 
a grander work than that; for, after 
those days of youth when “the torrent 
haunted him like a passion” and his 
heart lept up in joy at sight of the 
rainbow, Wordsworth’s spiritual eyes 
were opened, so that the beauty of 
things in the world of nature gradually 
became subordinated to that finer 
beauty which is of ideas and the soul. 
All natural and human things became 
suggestive of, and symbolical ot 
things spiritual and eternal. 

The grandest poetry, therefore, 
deals with moral truth, deep human 
emotion, and the high things of the 
imagination. How true for him who 
has been lifted into this realm the 
words of Goethe in “Faust”: 


“Of woods and fields the eye will soon 
grow weary; . 

I’d never envy the wild birds their 
wings: 

How different are the pleasures of the 
mind!” 


Keats, too, was more than a mere 


’ describer of the things he loved in 


nature. It is admitted by all that his 
poetry is most beautiful; but some 
critics speak as though he were in love 
with sensual things only. The fact is, 
Keats was frequently trying to ex- 
press to his fellows the grandeur of a 
music which he heard, not of lips but 
of spirit. In this connection, his own 
words are applicable: 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard 
Are sweeter, therefore, ye soft pipes 
play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but more en- 
deared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” 


This is that highest flight of beauty, 
and its home is in the empyreat: of 
the mind. Quaint old Edward Dyer 
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well understood the worth of intellec- 
tual beauty. He wrote: 


“My mind to me a kingdom is; 
Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God or nature hath assigned.” 


Unto that poet who is greater than 
a mere describer, nature is like a vast 
collection and store house of symbols 
and types. Each scene and every ob- 
ject is apt to suggest to him some 
noble spiritual truth. For that high 
priest of nature, William Wordsworth, 
all the forms and shapes perceived by 
the sensual organs were scarcely more 
than suggestions of other forms and 
shapes which are mental in character. 
This is admirably shown by the poem, 
“The Simplon Pass.” The waters of 
that mountainous place, the black 
drizzling crags, the unfettered clouds, 
tumu!t and peace, darkness and light, 
were all to him 


“Types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first and midst and last and with- 
out end.” 


The effect of physical beauty upon 
the mind, therefore, is to stimulate the 
powers of imagination. It enables the 
poet (who is the man dowered with 
great imagination) to apprehend those 
things not known of the fleshly or- 
gans. The seer’s imagination once 
aroused, all things take on a deep 
meaning. The bird’s song becomes in- 
telligible, the moan of the wind is ac- 
counted for, and the music of waters is 
no longer a mystery. Whitman, in 
“A Word Out of the Sea,” tells us what 
things the waters of ocean are typical 
of, and what thing it is that the sea 
says. The Ode “Dejection,” written 
by Coleridge; records the wonderful 
things that the night wind suggested to 
the mind of a mighty poet. In “The 
Spring’s Secret” is recorded what was 
said one day by “the weltering water” 
to the mournful soul of Rossetti. When 
nature speaks to the soul of the poet . 
in this way, we say that he is inspired. 
All! things are then types and symbols. 
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Sometimes, it is true, the poet is un- 
able to interpret. Browning in “James 
Lee’s Wife,” asks over and over what 
it is that the wind is saying on stormy 
nights, and what it means by its moan- 
ing. He knows that it means some- 
thing, is typical of something vital, 
but is unable to tell what. Kingsley 
said that he was sure every object had 
an inner meaning. When he could see 
this inner meaning he was happy, and 
then his finest poetry was written. 
Wordsworth held much the same view. 
Spencer, in his “Hymn to Heavenly 
Beauty,” outlined not only his own at- 
titude in regard to beauty of matter 
and beauty of soul, but also the atti- 
tude of poets in general. I quote from 
that poem: 


“Beginning then below with the easy 
view 

Of this base world, subject to fleshly 
eye; 

From thence aloft to mount by order 
due, 

To contemplation of the immortal 


sky.” 


Thus, we may. say that the poet is 
continually rising from earth. Take 
for example that little masterpiece 
written by Oliver Wendel Holmes, 
“The Chambered Nautilus.” Five 
stanzas—devoted to what? After 
glancing through the poem you reply: 
“Devoted to the praise of a certain lit- 
tle shell.” If this be true, then mater- 
ial beauty is the informing power, and 
(as we have said that material beauty 
ennobles and does not degrade) it 
would seem that the poem is here al- 
ready justified and given an “excuse 
for being.” But in this poem Holmes 


is doing more than describing a beau- 
tiful shell, and the poem is not con- 
cerned chiefly with natural beauty. 
Least important are those lines that 
concern the empty shell and the hum- 
ble tenant that once dwelt there. The 
most important lines are spiritual in 
their appeal. What this little sea- 


. animal suggested and was typical of 


—that is the important part, and there 
is the noblest poetry: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O 
my Soul! 
As the swift seasons roll, 
Leave thy low vaulted Past, 
Let each new temple, nobler than the 
last 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea.’ 


The poet is continually rising from 
earth, and he takes us with him. It 
is his exalted business to “pipe to the 
spirits” those “ditties of no _ tone,” 
those spiritual ditties. It is hard, 
therefore, to see how any man who is 
vitally interested in his own spiritual 
welfare can maintain that poetry is 
either a bauble or a childhood’s cheat. 
The practical value of poetry is well 
summed up by Charles Francis Rich- 
ardson, with whose words I conclude 
my article: 

“It is the mission of poetry by 
means of noble words in fit metrical 
forms, to show to man the supernal 
beauty of the world of things and 
thought and action, and to lead him 
therewith to broaden his own life and 
other lives in the eternal upward 
march.” 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


“Most Beautiful of Dream Cities” 


Great Crowds Break Former Records of Attendance 


By Dallas E. Wood 


HE Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition—magnificent, vast 
and comprehensive as a whole, 
and possessed of an infinity of 

perfected details—now stands open to 
the world in all its glory. 

Not only is this Exposition greater 
than all its predecessors, but likewise 
it is different. It surpasses all of 
them in the novelty, number and mag- 
nificence of exhibits, while, at the 
same time, having assembled the ex- 
hibits on a more exacting, limiting 
basis. Selection has preceded the idea 


of collection. Nothing has been ad- 
mitted to competitive exhibition unless 
representing achievement dating since 
the last internationa] exposition. This 
idea is a derivative of the fundamental 
purpose of the celebration, which is 
to commemorate a present-day physi- 
cal triumph of world-importance—the 
building of the Panama Canal. 

A few of its many particulars dis- 
tinguish the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition as unique in the 
world’s history of like events. Open- 
ing February 20th—the date originally 
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set—this is the first Exposition of in- 
ternational character that has ever 
been opened on schedule time; it is 
likewise the first to be located at a 
seaport, and on the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean; the first to celebrate a contem- 
poraneous event of world-wide im- 
portance; the first to be situated in the 
residential district of a city, within 
easy walking distance of half the 
population; the first to be finished in 
color; the first to be built on the court 
plan; the first to be illuminated by in- 
direct lighting; the first to use the 
nitrogen lamp, high pressure gas and 
reflecting cut glass prisms known as 
“jewels;” the first to have a polo field 
within the grounds; the first to pre- 
pare a mile race track; the first in 
which aeroplanes, moving pictures and 
automobiles play an important part; 
the first to provide a four mile auto- 
mobile race track; the first to provide 
an auditorium for conventions and so- 
cieties; the first in number and size of 
national and international congresses 
and conventions, more than 400 having 
voted to attend with an average at- 
tendance of about six sessions a day; 


the first to illustrate in its architecture 
the seven great architectural epochs; 
the first to achieve perfect unity in its 


-architecture and coloring; the first to 


have a great international naval par- 
ade, bearing the President of the 
United States, former presidents, cabi- 
net members and foreign dignitaries; 
the first to have a continuous livestock 
show; the first to have a dog show of 
all breeds, of all nations; the first to 
adopt a compact arrangement of its 


‘exhibit palaces, enabling visitors to 


pass from one to the other without ex- 
posure to the elements; the first in its 
human welfare activities; the first in 
the participation of the Pacific coun- 
tries; the first to confine its competi- 
tive display to contemporaneous pro- 
ducts. 

Some idea of the lavish scale on 
which foreign participation is con- 
ducted in this Exposition can be 
gained by these typical appropriations: 
Argentine has spent $1,300,000; Aus- 
tralia $400,000; Brazil $500,000; Can- 
ada $600,000; Cuba $250,000; China 
$750,000; Chile $180,000; Holland, 
$400,000; Italy $400,000; Norway 
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$39,000; Portugal $100,000; Turkey 
$300,000; Venezuela $400,000. Count- 
ing the national appropriation, the 
value of the wonderful private art col- 
lection of Emperor Mutsuhito, and the 
money invested in the Zone, the in- 
vestment of Japan in this Exposition 
is in excess of $1,600,000. All told, 
there is approximately $2,500,000 of 
foreign money represented in conces- 
sions alone. 

Much has been written and pub- 
lished regarding the magnificence of 
the Exposition’s exterior phases: the 
architectural scheme, presenting the 
host of colossal palaces and their or- 
namental courts and gardens in a uni- 
fied plan suggesting the walled palaces 
of Oriental days; also the wonderful 
color work which has so rigidly avoid- 
ed glaring whiteness, presenting rather 
a color scheme both restful to the eyes 
and wondrous in beauty—old ivory be- 
ing the basis, and harmonizing tones 
of other colors used in ornamentation; 
the great array of statuary embracing 
more than 1,500 figures, decorating 
beth buildings and gardens; and the 
wonderful landscape effects attained 
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by the lavish usage of full grown trees 
and shrubs, of evergreen varieties, and 
flowering plants arranged on a scheme 
of rotation which presents flowering 
blazes of color carpeting the extensive 
grounds. 

Housed within the various palaces 
of exhibition, and the State and for- 
eign buildings, are more than 80,000 
separate exhibits culled from the most 
interesting spots of the world. Cost 
has been no barrier whatever to the 
completion of this wonderful display, 
the expense of single exhibits rang- 
ing as high as $1,000,000. The result 
is a $50,000,000 display, exclusive of 
the exhibits themselves, which run to 
many millions. In an article of this 
kind it is impossible to enumerate in 
detail the extent and exact character 
of each of the 80,000 intensely inter- 
esting displays. 

Imagine what is in store when you 
are told that a representative item is 
the private collection of the Emperor 
Mutsuhito of Japan, of which the 
world has heard rumors for forty 
years. This particular exhibit con- 
sists of thousands of the most per- 
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fect treasures of .Japanese art work, 
porcelain, silk embroideries, bronzes, 
lacquer, drawings and  paintings— 
each one a masterpiece of the golden 
age of Japanese art. This collection 
is now being shown in the special ex- 
hibits building which is one of the 
five structures in the Mikado’s gar- 
den of three acres adjoining the 
French temple of the Legion of Honor 
and the castle of Hamlet by Denmark 
in the foreign site section. As a per- 
sonal art collection, it is the most 
valuable, perfect and rare in quality 
and greatest in quantity of any Ori- 
ental display ever made at any ex- 
position; it is only one of the dozen 
big displays which the Japanese Gov- 
ernment offers. 

A feature exhibit, and one which 
will provide the means of high class 
entertainment, is the great pipe organ 
installed in Festival Hall. This instru- 
ment, which is one of the largest in the 
world, contains, besides the pipes of 
the echo organ, installed in the tower 
of the Hall, 114 stops and sixty-one 
notes on the organ keyboard, and 
7,954 pipes in the organ proper. In 


reality this organ is composed of seven 
separate instruments: the choir, harp, 
solo, swell pedal and great organs. It 
is operated by electricity, and a ten 
horsepower motor supplies the air 
pressure sounding the pipes. Edward 
Lemare, the English organist, Clar- 
ence Eddy, and other organists, will 
give a series of recitals during the Ex- 
position. 

The Palace of Liberal Arts, with its 
diversitied host of interesting exhibits, 
is one of the greatest arenas of hu- 
man interest. It is in this department 
of exhibits that extensive displays are 
made, epitomizing the world’s pro- 
gress in all that relates to electrical 
methods of communication, musical 
instruments, theatrical appliances and 
equipment, instruments of precision, 
medicine and surgery, chemistry and 
pharmacy, photography, civil engi- 
neering, architecture, map and model 
making, topography and printing pro- 
cesses. 

Two well known Western news- 
papers have interesting displays, 
showing how a metropolitan daily is 
turned out, and the other, in the Pal- 
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ace of Machinery, has a_ continuous 
demonstration of the latest Hoe press 
printing three colored sections of a 
Sunday newspaper at one time. 
A working model of the New York 
State Barge Canal System covers two 
7 thousand square feet in showing how 
its $150,000,000 network of waterways 
is operated. 
A model of the world’s tallest sky- 


scraper—the Woolworth building of 
New York; demonstrations of wireless 
telegraphy and telephony, a mam- 
moth telescope and numerous exhibits 
by various of Uncle Sam’s bureaus are 
scarcely a handful of the great host 
of attractions in the Liberal Arts 
exhibit. 

One of the most interesting exhibits 
in the Palace of Food Products is that 
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installed by a well known flour com- 
pany, showing by the aid of a com- 
plete mill of the latest design, how 
wheat becomes flour, and in a me- 
chanical bakery how flour becomes 
bread; every process is shown without 
human hands once touching the pro- 
duct. A spectacular feature of this 
exhibit is in the booths of All Nations, 
where cooks of all countries, each in 


DIS 


characteristic costume, make from the 
farinacious products the various pas- 
tries. 

Characteristic of the type of exhib- 
its housed in the great Palace of Food 
Products is that entered by the fish- 
eries of the State of Washington. A 
complete salmon hatchery is conducted 
—showing the development of the fish 
from the egg to the full grown stage. 
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A miniature trap shows the principal ed symbolically in a handsome pergola 
method now used for capturing com- booth decorated in grape vines in na- 
mercial salmon, and a huge canning tural color. There is a unique, pic- 
exhibit features the “Iron Chink,” an turespue display of wonderful floral 
automatic genius, which performs’ designs moulded in butter. And prac- 
without the help of human hands every tically every other food product of gen- 
act necessary in salmon canning from eral use is featured in singular and 
beheading and cleaning the fish to the instructive style. 
cooking, canning and sealing. A model farm is a striking feature 
Grape presses are in lively opera- of the great agricultural exhibit. Here 
tion showing how this jrice is obtained too, Uncle Sam shows all the dif- 
from the grape and bottled for sale. ferent kinds of appartus used in the 
All the California vintages are display- service of the Weather Bureau, even 
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to a balloon, a box kite and instru- 
ments for determining and recording 
atmospheric conditions overhead. The 
federal government’s work directed to- 
wards the pure milk movement is gra- 
phically illustrated, as well as the 
many interesting operations of the 
several other branches of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
cluding the Bureaus of Plant Industry, 
Animal Industry, Chemistry, Biologic- 
al Survey, Forest Service, and all the 
offices of the Experimental Stations 
and the Office of Public Roads. 

Farm machinery is shown exhaus- 
tively in the Palace of Agriculture— 
most of it in operation; huge, pic- 
turesque exhibits, made by both Mis- 
souri and Illinois are masterpieces of 
art done in corn of red, yellow and 
white varieties. 

Competing for the $1,000 trophy of- 
fered by the Exposition, every rose 
grower of world renoun has submitted 
his supremely best specimen of un- 
named, heretofore unexhibited rose; 
the result is an assemblage of rose 
varieties never equaled for novelty, 
beauty and variety. 

A tropical garden from Cuba; a 
showing of more than two hundred 
varieties of blooming orchids from 
Panama; native plant life of Hawaii; 
a cocoanut tree in actual bearing; 
wonderful, new specimens of helio- 
tropes from New England; gigantic 
tree ferns—these are a few of the dis- 
plays embraced in the world exhibit of 
the horticultural department. 

Every nation of prominence has sent 
the best available specimens of its 
talented product to the exhibit in the 
Fine Arts Department. Wonderful 
works from the Munich Art Gallery 
includes a Ruben’s masterpiece. Fif- 
teen special rooms in the Palace de- 
voted to the Fine Arts exhibit have 
been set aside for the individual dis- 


plays of the world’s most distinguished 
artists. Sixty-one of the galleries have 
been allotted to the United States’ his- 
trical and loan collections of paintings 
and prints, while more than twenty 
rooms are occupied by the greatest 
foreign loan collection ever seen in 
America. 

Nothing has ever been known to 
equal the features of electrical illu- 
mination at this exposition. By a 
wonderful system of flood lighting a 
soft light pervades the Courts at night, 
revealing the facades of the Palaces 
and the natural colors of the flower. 
By peculiar and novel lighting devices 
the statuary and mural paintings are 
made to appear with even heightened 
effect. Concealed batteries of power- 
ful projectors cause tens of thousands 
of specially prepared “Novagems” or 
“glass jewels” to flash like diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds on the Tower 
of Jewels, which they adorn. There 
are steam fire-works that are marvels 
of design and magnificence, and 
searchlights of great power weave in 
the night sky auroras of ever-changing 
color. 

Imagine the fun one can have on 
$10,000,000! That’s the investment on 
the Zone. That amusement street of 
the exposition measures three thous- 
and feet in length, is lined with con- 
cessions on both sides and boasts of 
the highest flag-pole in the world. The 
Zone is really an international carni- 
val—spectacular, amusing and instruc- 
tive. 

It is the great melting pot of suc- 
cessful amusements for all who seek a 
little fun in life, enchanting influence, 
childhood and senility meet on a com- 
mon basis of appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the multiform, novel ideas 
brought forth to insert into the life of 
each visitor a hearty and memorable 
recess of thrills and laughter. 
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Crossing the Plains, Days of 57 


A Narrative of Early Emigrant Travel to California by the 
Ox-Team Method 


By Wm. Audley Maxwell 


Continued From Last Month 


NE of the first natural curiosi- 
() ties we saw was Chimney 
Rock, a vertical column of 
sandstone something like forty 
feet high, with a rugged stone bluff 
rising abruptly near it. Its appearance 
from our distant view resembled a 
stone chimney, from which the build- 
ing had been burned away, as it stood, 
solitary, on the flat earth at the south 
side of the Platte River, we traveling 
up the north shore: Such a time-chis- 
eled monument was a novelty to us 
then. . To the early emigrants it was 
the first notable landmark. 
While some distance farther west, 
as we scaled the higher slopes, we 


could see to the southward the snow- 


capped peaks of that region which long 
afterward was taken from Western Ne- 
braska to become the Territory of 
Colorado, and later still, the State of 
that name. Looking over and past the 
locality where, more than a year there- 
after, the town of Denver was laid out, 
we saw, during several weeks, the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak, hundreds of miles 
away. 

One evening when we were going 
into camp we were overtaken by a 
man trundling a push-cart. This vehi- 
cle had between its wheels a box con- 
taining the man’s supplies of food and 
camp articles, with the blankets, which 
were in -a_ roll, placed on top; all 
strapped down under an oilcloth cover, 
fastened by buckles at the four cor- 
ners of the cart box. A pair of shafts, 
four feet long, with a cross-piece con- 


‘necting the ends, completed the rig. 


With this simple outfit, pushed in 
front of him, this man was making his 
way from one of the Eastern States to 
California, a distance of more than 
three thousand miles. He was of me- 
dium size, athletic appearance, with 
a cheerful face. He visited us over- 
night. The next morning he was in- 
vited to tie his cart behind one of 
our wagons and ride with us. He re- 
plied that he would be pleased to do 
so, but was anxious to make all pos- 
sible speed, and felt that he could not 
wait on the progress of our train, 
which was somewhat slower than the 
pace he maintained. It was said that 
he was the first man who made the en- 
tire trip on foot and alone, from coast 
to coast, as we were afterwards in- 
formed he succeeded in doing. Simi- 
lar carts were frequently used in later 
years by persons accompanying emi- 
grant trains. 

From time to time the tedium was 
dispelled by varied incidents; many 
that were entertaining and instructive, 
some ludicrous, some pathetic, and 
others profoundly tragic. Agreeable 
happenings predominated largely dur- 
ing the early stages, and those involv- 
ing difficulties and of grave import 
were mainly a part of our experiences 
toward the close of the long pilgri- 
mage. Such an order of events might 
be presumed, as a natural sequence, as 
the route led first over a territory not 
generally difficult to travel, but far- 
ther and farther from established civi- 
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lization, into rougher lands, and toward 
those regions where outlawry, com- 
mon to all pioneer conditions, was 
prevalent. 

With our company were four or five 
boys and young men, eighteen to 
twenty-one years of age, also a kindly 
and unpretentious but droll young fel- 
low, named John C. Aston, whose age 
was about twenty-five. This younger 
element was responsible for most of 
the occurrences of lighter vein, which 
became a feature of our daily progress. 
Aston’s intimate friends called him 
“Jack,” and some of the more facetious 
ones shortened the cognomen “Jack 
Aston” by dropping the “ton,” incon- 
siderately declaring that the briefer ap- 
pellation fitted the man even better 
than did his coat, which always was 
loose about the shoulders and too long 
in the sleeves. But all knew “Jack” 
to be an excellent fellow. His princi- 
pal fault, if it could be so termed, was 
a superabundance of good-nature, 
making him willing at all times to 
joke and be joked. He had a fund of 
stories—in some of which he pictured 
himself the hero—with which he was 
wont to relieve the tedium of the even- 
ing hours. A violin was among his 
effects, which he played to accompany 
his singing of entertaining countryside 
songs. Most of these were melodious 
and highly descriptive. “Jack” had 
much music in his soul, and sang with 
good effect. 

There was one melody that he sang 
oftenest, and sang from the heart— 
one that was rendered nightly, regard- 
less of any variation in the program; 
a composition that embraced seventeen 
verses, each followed by a soothing 
lullaby refrain; a song which, every 
time he sang it, carried “Jack” again 
to his old home in the sunny South, 
and seemed to give him surcease from 
all the ills of life. Of that song a sin- 
gle verse is here reproduced, with deep 
regret that the other sixteen are lost, 
with all except a small fraction of the 
tune. Yet, cold, inanimate music notes 
on the paper would convey, to one who 
never heard him sing them, only the 
skeleton: the life, sympathy and soul 


of the song would be lacking. We 
needed no other sophorific. Here it is: 
“Oh, the days of bygone joys, 

They never will come back to me; 
When I was with the girls and boys, 

A-courting, down in Tennessee. 
Ulee, ilee, aloo, ee— 

Courting, down in Tennessee. 


It was “Jack’s” habit to allow his 
head to hang to the left, due, presum- 
ably, to much practice in holding down 
the large end of his violin with his 
chin. He was prone to sleep a great 
deal, and as he sat in the driver’s seat 
of a “prairie schooner,” or astride a 
mule, the attitude described often re- 
sulted in his being accused of napping 
while on duty. The climatic conditions 
peculiar to the plains, and the slow, 
steady movement of the conveyances, 
were conducive to drowsiness, in con- 
sequence of which everybody was all 
the time sleepy. But “Jack” was born 
that way, and the very frequent evi- 
dences of it in his case led to a gen- 
eral understanding that, whenever he 
was not in sight, he was hidden away 
somewhere, asleep. 

“Jack’s” amiability, too, was a per- 
manent condition. Apparently fio one 
could make him angry or resentful. 
For this reason, he was the target for 
many pranks perpetrated by the boys. 
Like this: 

One evening “Jack” took his blan- 
ket and located for the night at a spot 
apart from the others of the company, 
under a convenient sage bush. The 
next morning he was overlooked until 
after breakfast. When the time came 
for hitching the teams he was not at 
his post. A search finally revealed 
him, still rolled in his bedding, fast 
asleep. When several calls failed to 
arouse him, one of the boys tied an 
end of a rope around “Jack’s” feet, 
hitched a pair of oxen to the other end 
and hauled the delinquent out some 
distance on the sand. “Jack” sat up, 


unconcernedly rubbed his eyes, then 
began untying the rope that bound his 
feet, his only comment being: 


“Ulee, ilee, aloo, ee; 
Courting, down in Tennessee.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Lost in the Black Hills. Devil's Gate. 
Why a Mountain Sheep Did Not Wink. 
Green River Ferry. 


At Fort Laramie we left the Platte 
River, and, bearing northwesterly, en- 
tered the Black Hills, a region of low, 
rolling uplands, sparsely grown with 
scrubby pine trees; the soil black, very 
dry; where little animal life was vis- 
ible, excepting prairie dogs. 

There may be readers who, at the 
mention of prairie dogs, see mentally a 
wolf or other specimen of the genus 
canis, of ordinary kind and size. The 
prairie dog, however, is not of the dog 
species. It bears some resemblance to 
a squirrel and a rat, but is larger than 
either. It may be likened to the canine 
only in that it barks, somewhat as do 
small dogs. Prairie dogs live in holes, 
dug by themselves. Twenty to fifty 
of these holes may be seen within a 
radius of a few yards, and such com- 
munities are known to plains-people as 
“towns.” On the approach of anything 
they fear the little- fellows sit erect, 
look defiant and chatter saucily. If 
the intruder comes too near, the com- 
manding individual of the group, the 
mayor of the town, so to speak, gives 


‘an alarm, plainly interpreted as, “Be- 


ware; make safe; each man for him- 
self;”” and instantly each one turns an 
exquisite somersault and disappears, 
as he drops, head downward, into the 
hole beside him. 

John L. Maxwell had made the trip 
over the plains from the Missouri River 
to California in 1854, returning via 
Panama in 1856, to take his family to 
the West, accompanying the train of 
his elder brother, Dr. Kennedy Max- 
well. He was of great service to us 
now, by reason of his experience and 
consequent knowledge of the country 
traversed. He was therefore elected 
to act as pilot of the company, with 


the title “Captain John,” which clung’ 


to him for many years. 

The emigrant trail in some parts of 
the way was well marked. In other 
places there was none, and we had to 
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find our way as best we could, not al- 
ways without difficulty. Often Cap- 
tain John and others would ride ahead 
of the train a considerable distance, 
select routes for passage through 
places where travel was hard or risky, 
choose camp-sites, and, returning, 
pilot the train accordingly. 

At various times, despite every care 
in selecting the route, the train went 
on a wrong course, and at least once 
was completely astray. This was one 
morning as the company was passing 
out of the Black Hills country. Infor- 
mation had been received that at this 
place a short cut could be made which 
would save fifteen or twenty miles. 
There were no marks on the ground in- 
dicating that any train ahead had 
gone that way, but the leaders decided 
to try it. This venture led the com- 
pany into a situation not unlike the 
proverbial “jumping-off place.” 

Directly in our course was a steep 
declivity, which dropped an estimated 
depth of sixty to one hundred feet 
below the narrow, stony flat on which 
we stood, down into a depressed val- 
ley. Abrupt ridges of broken stone 
formation were on our right and left, 
inclosing us in a small space of bar- 
ren, waste earth. The elements had 
crumbled the rocks down for ages, un- 
til what perhaps had been once a deep 
canyon was now a narrow flat, a mass 
of debris, terminating at the top of the 
steep, ragged declivity that pitched 
downward before us. The high, rocky 
ridges on both sides were wholly im- 
passable, at least for the teams. A 
search finally disclosed, at the base of 
the ridge on our right, a single possi- 
ble passage. It was narrow, slightly 
wider than a wagon, and led down- 
ward at a steep incline, into the valley 
below, with rocks protruding from 
both its side walls, its bottom strewn 
with stones such as our vehicles could 
not pass over in an ordinary way. 

We were confronted with the prob- 
lem how to get the wagons beyond 
that bluff; the alternative being to 
pass them through this yawning fis- 
sure, or retrace our steps many miles. 

At the bottom of this cliff or wall 


that barred our way could be seen a 
beautiful valley, stretching far and 
wide away to the northwest; a scene 
of enchanting loveliness, a refreshing 
contrast to the dry and nearly barren 
hills over which we had traveled dur- 
ing the many days last past. A short 
distance from the foot of the wall was 
a small stream of clear water, running 
over the meadow flat. Rich pasture 
extended along the line of trees that 
marked the serpentine course of the 
brook which zigzagged its way toward 
the southwest. Every man, woman 
and child of our company expressed 
in some way the declaration, “We 
must get into that beautiful oasis.” It 
looked like field, park and orchard, in 
one landscape; all fenced off from the 
desolate surroundings by this wall of 
stone. Like Moses viewing Canaan 
from Nebo’s top, we looked down and 
yearned to be amidst its freshness. 

It was not decreed that we should 
not enter in. A little distance to the 
south, near the other ridge, we discov- 
ered another opening through which 
the animals could be driven down, but 
through which the wagons could not 
pass. This was a narrow, crooked ra- 
vine, and very steep, running diago- 
nally down through the cliff; a sort of 
dry water-way, entirely bridged over 
in one part by an arch of stone, mak- 
ing it there a natural tunnel or open- 
ended cave, terminating at the base of 
the cliff in an immense doorway, open- 
ing into the valley. 

The teams were unhitched from the 
wagons, the yokes taken off the oxen, 
and all the cattle, horses and mules 
were driven through the inclined tun- 
nel into the coveted valley. The wo- 
men and children clambered down, 
taking with them what they could of 
the camp things, for immediate use, 
and soon were quite “at home” in the 
valley, making free use of the little 
creek for whatever purposes a little 
creek of pure, cold, fresh water is 
good, for a lot of thirsty, dust-covered 
wayfarers. 

The puzzle of getting the wagons 
down next engrossed the attention of 
our best engineers. The proposition to 
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unpack the lading, take the wagons 
apart and carry all down by hand, ap- 
peared for a time to be the only feas- 
ible plan. Captain John, however, 
suggested procuring a rope or chain 
about one hundred feet in length, for 
use in lowering the wagons, one at a 
time, through the first-mentioned pas- 
sage. Sufficient rope was brought, one 
end fastened to the rear axle of a 
wagon, the other end turned around a 
dwarf pine tree at the top of the bluff; 
two men managed the rope, preventing 
too rapid descent at the steeper places 
while others guided the wheels over 
the stones, and the wagon was low- 
ered through the crevice, with little 
damage. Thus, one by one, all the 
wagons were taken into the valley be- 
fore the sun set. 

It was a happy camp we had that 
night, though every man was tired. 
There was wood for fire and a supply 
of good water and pasture sufficient 
for dozens of camps. Some one ven- 
tured the opinion that the Mormon 
pioneers had overlooked that spot 
when seeking a new location for Zion. 

Except that it was very pleasant to 
inhabit, we knew little of the place 
we had ventured into or its location. 
How we were to get out did not ap- 
pear, nor for the time being did this 
greatly concern us; and soon after 
supper the camp was wrapped in slum- 
ber, undisturbed by any coyote duet, 
or, on this occasion, even the twitter 
of a night bird. 

We did not hurry the next morning, 
the inclination being to linger a while 
in the shady grove by the brookside. 
With a late start, the day’s travel took 
us some twelve miles through and out 
of the valley, to a roint where we 
made the best of a poor camping place 
on a rough, rocky hillside. The fol- 
lowing day there was no road to fol- 
low, nor even a buffalo trail or bear 
path; but by evening we somehow 
found our way back into the course 
usually followed by emigrants, not 
knowing whether the recent detour 
had lessened or increased the miles of 
travel, but delighted with the comfort 
and diversion afforded by the side- 
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ride. Thinking that others, seeing our 
tracks, might be led into similar diffi- 
culties, and be less fortunate perhaps 
in overcoming them, two of our young 
men rode back to the place of diver- 
gence and erected a notice to all com- 
ers, advising them to “keep to the 
right.” 

Another freak of nature in which 
we were much interested was the 
“Devil’s Gate,” or “Independence 
Rock,” where we first came to the 
Sweetwater River in Wyoming. This 
is a granite ridge, some two hundred 
feet in length, irregular in formation 
and height, resembling a huge mole- 
hill, extending down from the Rocky 
Mountain heights and bending across 
the river’s course; the “Gate” being a 
vertical section the width of the 
stream, cut out of a spur of Rattle- 
snake Mountain. If his Satanic maj- 
esty whose name it bears had charge 
of the construction, apparently he in- 


‘ tended it only as a passage-way for 


the river, the cut being the exact 
width of the river as it flows through. 
The greater part of the two walls 
stand two hundred and fifty feet high 
above the river level, perpendicular to 
the earth’s plane, facing each other, 
the river between them at the base. 
Many names had been cut in the sur- 
face of the rock by passing emigrants. 

We stopped for half a day to view 
this extraordinary scene. Some of the 
boys went to the apex, to see if the 
downward view made the rock walls 


appear as high as did the upward 
view; and naturally they found the 
distance viewed downward seemed 
much greater. Our intention was to 
stand on the brink and experience the 
sensation of looking down from that 
great height at the river. The face of 
the wall where it terminates at the top 
forms an almost square corner, as if 
hewn stone. A few bushes grew a 
short distance from the edge, and as 
we approached the brink there was a 
sense of greater safety in holding onto 
these bushes. But while holding on 
we could not see quite over to the 
water below. We formed a chain of 
three persons by joining hands, one 
grasping a large bush, that the outer 
man might look over the edge—if he 
would. But he felt shaky. He was 
not quite sure that the bush would not 
pull up by the roots, or one of the 
other fellows let go. For sometime 
no one was willing to make a real ef- 
fort to look over the edge, but finally 
“Jack” said he would save the party’s 
reputation for bravery by assuming 
the role of end-man. He made sey- 
eral bold approaches toward the edge, 
but each time recoiled, and soon ad- 
mitted defeat. “Boys,” said he, “I’m 
dizzy. I know that ‘distance lends en- 
chantment;’ I'll get back farther, and 
take the best view I can get, and pre- 
serve the enchantment.” To cover his 
discomfiture he started for camp, 
whistling: 
“Ulee, ilee, aloo, ee.” 


(To be continued.) 


PROGRESSION 


Thro’ willow groves and sandy streets 
I’ve seen the city grow, 

We picnicked in its busy heart, 
Scarce fifty years ago. 

The dead grow restless in their graves 
To hear the roar and cry 

Of swift progression creeping where 
The consecrated lie. 

Higher than trees the buildings rise, 
Thicker than groves they stand; 

And all the air breathes vital growth 
In this progressive land. 


Lucia E. SMITH. 


THE LOBBY 
BELLEVUE HOTEL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A Kegal Caravansary 


By A. 


is only one of scores of attrac- 

tions of late years that have fo- 

cused the attention of the world 
on San Francisco. For several de- 
cades past the Golden Gate has been 
recognized as America’s gateway to 
the Orient; thousands of tourists pass 
through that famous and wonderful 
waterway annually. The argonauts 
of *49 did well when they selected 
the site of the new city for it lies natu- 
rally on the great national scenic high- 
way of those who periodically “swing 
around the circle” to acquire a bird’s- 
eye view of what this country is doing 
in things political, commercial and 
financial. Likewise it is the magnet 
which draws the leisure class from all 
points of the Pacific Coast to its splen- 
did annual pageants and special cele- 
brations. So it is that San Francisco 
ranks with New York, London, Paris, 
Suez, Hongkong and Yokohama as one 
of the seven chosen havens that house 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Guest 


the hundreds of thousands of travelers 
moving from day to day around the 
world. 

With this line of travelers knocking 
constantly at her gates, San Francisco 
of necessity has been obliged to fur- 
nish satisfactory and adequate hotel 
accommodations for them. So abun- 
dantly has the city done this and on 
such an excellent scale that she is 
generally recognized as having the 
“best hotels in the world.” Certainly 
the appetizing table specialties she 
garners from all parts of the Orient, 
the South Seas, Mexico, and from the 
lands lying between the Arctic Circle 
and the Gulf, places her in a position 
to serve the most tasteful and the larg- 
est variety of tempting food, prepared 
by chefs that have made dining in 
San Francisco famous throughout the 
world. Big corporations have invested 
capital heavily in order to maintain 
the city’s reputation in this line. 

From the date of the opening of the 
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widely known Bellevue Hotel, August, 
1910, the management has consistently 
maintained its supremacy in attrac- 
tiveness and success, based primarily 
on its big fire proof concrete structure, 
‘which cost over $1,000,000, its choice 
artistic furnishings, superior equip- 
ment and impeccable management. 
The imposing building is in an ideal 


situation for reaching all urban points; 
it stands in the heart of the theatre and 
shopping district, and just far enough 
from the busy commercial section to 
be outside the sound of its nerve rack- 
ing noise. At the ferry building on 
the bay water front, some ninety per 
cent of the travelers enter the city. 
The municipal electric car line runs 
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from this point directly past the doors 
of the Bellevue Hotel, and west to the 
three biggest attractions on the Pe- 
ninsula, Golden Gate Park, the Beach, 
washed by the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Other 
convenient electric lines to different 
quarters of the city are within a block 
or two of the hotel. In order to ac- 
commodate guests as agreeably as 
possible, representatives of the hotel 
meet all arriving trains and steam- 
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ships, and patrons may take car or tax- 
icab in waiting to the hotel, the drive 
from any of the ordinary landing 
places and depots being made within 
fifteen minutes. 

_ On arriving at the Bellevue the guest 
finds himself in a structure of unique 
distinction, the object of the manage- 
ment being to create a caravansary of 
the first class in every respect, and 
still maintain a schedule of rates 
within the means of the ordinary trav- 
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eler seeking comfort, refinement, satis- 
factory table fare and that punctilious 
service which means so much to the 
fastidious guest. In order to accom- 
plish these results, the management 
decided to conduct the Bellevue on 
both the European and the American 
plan, and the happy theory has worked 
out admirably and successfully in 
every detail. Its success is justly ac- 
corded to the manager, H. W. Wills, 
generally recognized as one of the 
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most experienced and efficient hotel 
hosts in this country, a man who has 
made a life study of the traveling 
public, and knows exactly how to 
cater to their wants in a way to make 
each individual feel at home. 

There is a tone of refined excellence 
about the Bellevue that is not excelled 
by any other hotel in the city. The 
stranger’s first impression upon enter- 
ing the spacious lobby is that of al- 
most regal grandeur, while still within 
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the dimensions of home-like comfort 
and tasteful elegance. The floors of 
the reception hall are laid in marble 
and the grand staircase leading to the 
floor above is of the same material, 
surrounded by an artistic railing of 
bronze grill work. Columns of parti- 
colored polished marble, reaching from 
flagged floor to lofty ceiling serve to 
distribute the proportions of the beau- 
tiful architectural scheme. At the 
extreme end of the spacious lobby is a 
magnificent open fireplace of huge pro- 
portions, where real logs blaze and 
crackle during cool winter evenings, 
imparting a home like atmosphere not 
to be found in any other city hotel in 
the West. Above this magnificent 
apartment is a huge dome of colored 
glass, through which percolates a soft 
diffused light, shedding richness and 
comfort over the scene. 

This lobby leads to the lofty and 
beautifully designed main dining room 
on one side and on the other side to 
the grill room where guests are served 
on the European plan. On the mezza- 
nine floor is arranged a chain of pri- 
vate dining rooms and banquet halls, 
so graduated in size as to accommo- 
date parties ranging from a half-dozen 
to hundreds. The cuisine of the hotel 


is famous, and many outside parties 
are booked there for luncheons and 
dinners. 

As regards living apartments, the 
Bellevue is acknowledged to be one 
of the most sumptuously furnished 
and best arranged hotels in the West. 
Every room has a bath and the series 
of each floor is so arranged that they 
may be convenientiy changed into 
suites or apartments of any size, ac- 
cording to the tastes and _ require- 
ments of patrons. Every article of 
furniture is kept fresh and strictly up 
to date, and was made exclusively for 
the room in which it is arranged. 
Therein lies one reason of the pro- 
nounced individuality of the hotel. 
Decorations and color schemes are 
handled in the same fashion, and no 
two rooms are even remotely alike. 
The modern idea of substituting deli- 
cate shades and tints of satin like wall 
paper for the old-style hard-finish adds 
wonderfully to the soft, inviting, ar- 
tistic finish of the rooms. As the hotel 
is built in the form of a hollow square, 
there is not an inside room in the 
house; the entire center of the struc- 
ture being given over to an open cen- 
tral court, thereby insuring guests a 
wealth of pure air and sunshine. 
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THE NEW DAY DAWNS 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 
Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“At the name of Jesus every knee. 
Shall bow and every tongue confess, 
to the glory of God.’—Philippians 
2:10, 11. | 


OR six great Days of a thousand 

F years each the world of mankind 

has experienced a reign of Sin 

and Death. Physicians, both phy- 

sical and moral, have been unable to 

effect a cure. God alone is able to 

roll away the curse which He Himself 

imposed, and to give mankind His 
blessing instead. 

In the past we have been so intent 
on following our own _ sectarian 
schemes and theories that we have 
neglected the proper study of the 
Bible. Indeed, not until our day has 
such a study been possible for the 
masses. Only now do they have the 
Word of God in their possession in 
convenient form in every family, and 
only now is education so general as to 
permit all to read, all to study, all to 
know the good things of the Divine 
promises. 

The Creeds of the Dark Ages did 
indeed din into our ears the message of 
the curse. Yea, they distorted it and 
made it a message of eternal torture; 
whereas the Scriptures declare that 
“the wages of sin is death’ —not eter- 
nal torment. In our darkness we mis- 
translated and misinterpreted God’s 
Word to our own confusion, swallow- 
ing also some interpolations without 
proper scrutiny. No wonder that we 
were nauseated by those creeds! No 
wonder that the intelligent portion of 
humanity was in danger of being 
driven into infidelity—away from God 
and from His Book, which we misun- 
derstood and misrepresented! 

Bible students are arousing from 
their sleep and finding that they have 
long suffered from nocturnal halluci- 
nations. The true message of the word 
of God is spreading, and with it goes 


increase of faith, together with joy, 
peace and godliness. 


Foregleams of the New Day. 


We have all noted the fact that ours 
is the most wonderful day of earth’s 
history. Our eyes open wide as we 
note the contrast between the bless- 
ings which surround us and those en- 
joyed by our fathers. Surely we are 
all amazed at what we see of progress 
in invention of labor-saving machinery, 
of educational arrangements, of im- 
provement in stock-breeding, in horti- 
culture, etc. We reflect further that 
with the progress of invention the ne- 
cessity of arduous labor and sweat of 
face for the daily bread will soon be 
at an end; and the necessary leisure, 
conveniences and comforts which will 
permit every man to be a nobleman 
will soon be available to all. 

What do these things mean? Why 
have they come suddenly upon us in 
one generation? Yea, and give no in- 
dication of slacking, but rather of pro- 
gressing to still greater wonders! What 
is the explanation of all this? 

The Bible alone gives the reply to 
these queries. It explains to us the 
meaning of the reign of Sin and Death 
which we and our forefathers have 
shared. It tells us that our sorrows, 
aches, pains and weaknesses—mental, 
moral and physical—are all the results 
of sin—of the sin which Father Adam 
entailed upon us by the laws of hered- 
ity for the six great Days of a thou- 
sand years each, already past. 

Then to our astonishment the Bible 
opens the door of the future and bids 
us look abroad and see the better Day 
which God promises. It explains that 
He has been giving us lessons respect- 
ing the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
but that all the while He has sympa- 
thized with and loved His creatures. It 
tells us that as a beginning of the 
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Divine purpose of rolling away the 
curse and of giving instead Divine 
blessings, Jesus came into the world 
and died for Adam and his race, “the 
just for the unjust,” to cancel their 
judicial obligations—the death penalty 
upon them—and thus to give them an 
opportunity in God’s due time to re- 
turn to their former estate, to all that 
Adam lost—to the perfection which 
was his when he was in the image of 
God, and to all that was his in his 
glorious estate—Paradise. 


That Day Has Come. 


Chronologically we are already in 
the great Seventh Day, or Thousand- 
year Sabbath: we are already forty 
years into that great Day. This fact 
explains the blessings which are ours 
and which are coming to us increas- 
ingly. This progress will continue 
throughout the great Thousand-year 
Sabbath of Messiah’s Kingdom. The 
Bible promises that the Messianic 
Reign shall bring blessedness to every 
creature—not only to the living, but 
to the dead; for “all that are in the 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and shall come forth.”—John 
5:28, 29, R. V. 

All must be given a full opportunity 
to come into harmony with the Creator 
and to attain perfection and everlast- 
ing life. Only by personal, wilful, in- 
telligent sin can any one’s blessings be 
turned into the second curse of God, 
the Second Death, from which there 
will be no redemption. 

Incidentally, let us note that the 
coming of those blessings is, in one 
sense, premature, in that they have 
come to us before the. establishment 
of the Messianic Kingdom. Conse- 
quently, instead of being happier be- 
cause of these favors, the world is 
more unhappy, more discontented, than 
ever. The Scriptures show that the 
discontent will culminate in a short, 
sharp period of anarchy, from which 
the world will be rescued: by the es- 
tablishment of Messiah’s Kingdom. 

The permission of the light and 
blessings of our day, in advance of 
Messiah’s Rule, the Creator intends 
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shall teach humanity a great lesson re- 
specting their own fallen -condition 
and their need of the very help which 
God is providing in Christ. None 
shall have the opportunity of errone- 
ously supposing that God’s blessings, 
coming to unmregenerate hearts, will 
make them thankful and happy. The 
new heart is necessary to real happi- 
ness. 

We also incidentally see that if God 
had sent or permitted the light of our 
day with its blessings a thousand years 
sooner, then the discontent of human- 
ity would have culminated in anarchy 
a thousand years sooner—and before 
the Divinely arranged time for the es- 
tablishment of Messiah and His Bride, 
the Church, in glory for the ruling, 
blessing and uplifting of humanity. 


Truth Discerned Aids Faith. 


As we gradually come to realize 
that we are living in the dawning of 
the time for the long-promised bless- 
ing, this Sabbath Day of earth, when 
the curse shall roll away, it gives us 
a fresh interest in all the affairs of the 
present life, as well as in those fea- 
tures of the Divine Plan which are yet 
future! The knowledge makes life 
worth living. Millions of people live 
a treadmill existence, unworthy of 
themselves and joyless, because they 
have not come into the family of God 
and have not been taught to under- 
stand the deep things of His gracious 
purposes. ; 

The first step is an acknowledgment 
of the Creator and a consecration of 
life to Him, and then an application of 
our hearts to know His will, in order 
that we may do it. One day of such 
living is worth more than a year of the 
aimless meandering common to the 
masses. All who have entered into this 
blessing should rejoice therein. All 
who have not done so should seek the 
Door, Christ, and be glad to walk the 
narrow way, following His footsteps 
into grace and peace Divine. 

We may indeed rejoice in the lessen- 
ing of the sweat of face coming to 
mankind, in the dawning of this New 
Day. We may indeed rejoice in the 
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greater spread of knowledge to every 
class. We may indeed rejoice in the 
more comfortable housing, feeding and 
clothing of our race. We may indeed 
praise the Day which is ushering in 
these blessings, and which through irri- 
gation canals and artesian wells, sci- 
entific study and teachers, books and 
newspapers, is making the wilderness 
to blossom as the rose, and many 
blades of grass to grow where one 
alone grew previously, bringing in- 
creased fruitfulness. But much is to 
be desired still—much that we cannot 
accomplish for ourselves. We need an 
outside influence, an outside power— 
the very one which the Word of God 
declares is about to take control—Mes- 
siah’s Kingdom. 

Our blessings thus far are not draw- 
ing the masses nearer to God—not 
making them more thankful, more 
holy, more reverential, more loving. 
On the contrary, we are becoming more 
strifeful, more self-willed, than any 
previous generation—less inclined as 
a world than ever before to worship 
and reverence the God of all grace— 
less inclined to believe that there is 
such a Being at all. At the present 
rate of growth of irreverence, it would 
seem as though the time might soon 
come when no knee would bow and no 
tongue confess, to the glory of God. 

But here we look to God to see what 
provision He has made for present con- 
ditions; and as we look, our hearts are 
cheered. We have the Divinely sol- 
emn declaration that the full end of 
the reign of Sin and Death has come. 
And we have outlined in God’s Word 
proofs that we are now living in the 
time when that new Reign of Right- 
eousness shall be inaugurated. We 
have prayed for it with more or less 
of faith all our lives: “Thy Kingdom 
come; Thy will be done on earth, even 
as it is done in Heaven.” 

Permit not faith to let go her hold; 
the Word of God cannot fail. As He 
is bringing to us the temporal blessings 
promised in His Word and appropriate 
to this time—the New Dispensation— 
let us trust Him for every other feature 
of His promised blessing. He who has 


begun the good work is able to com- 
plete it. If He has promised and has 
sworn to this promise, that all the fami- 
lies of the earth shall be blessed in Ab- 
raham’s seed, surely we may rely upon 
it. If we see at present only the Spir- 
itual Seed of Abraham in full harmony 
with God through Christ, and they not 
glorified, let us wait patiently for the 
Lord, knowing that He will fulfill His 
promises in due time. 

The Church, the Elect, are indeed 
the Spiritual Seed of Abraham. This 
class, as the Bride of Christ, must be 
completed and must be united to their 
Redeemer by the change of the First 
Resurrection before they will be quali- 
fied to share with Him the great work 
of blessing the Natural Seed of Abra- 
ham.—Galatians 3:8, 16, 29. 

The completion and glorification of 
the Church will mark the time for the 
establishment of the Messianic king- 
dom. Then will begin the pouring out 
of the Divine blessing and the removal 
of the curse. Satan will be bound for 
a thousand years. The knowledge of 
God will gradually fill the whole earth. 
The natural Seed of Abraham will be 
the first to receive the Restitution 
blessings—to return to the image and 
likeness of God in the flesh, and to 
have returned to them Paradise condi- 
tions and Divine favor. The ancient 
saintly ones of the Jewish race, we are 
assured, shall be made princes in all 
the earth for the correction of their 
brethren, Natural Israel, and for the 
instruction and assistance of the peo- 
ple of every nation, kindred and tongue 
—the living and the dead. 


Paradise Restored. 


Rapidly the knowledge of the glory 
of God will fill the whole earth. Cor- 
rections in righteousness will be meted 
out to all not doing their very best to 
come into harmony with the Divine 
Law. Blessed rewards of increasing 
perfection of mind and body will grad- 
ually come to the willing and obedient 
in that Day. The wilful evil-doers 
shall be cut off in the Second Death. 
Then, as a result, before the thousand 
years of Messiah’s Kingdom shall ex- 
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pire, every knee shall bow, to the glory 
of God. 

Meantime, also, the blessings of 
Paradise will be coming to the earth 
as a whole. God will make the place 
of His feet glorious. (Isaiah 60:13, 
66:1.) Jesus will see of the travail of 
His soul and be ssatisfied. (Isaiah 
53:10, 11.) All those who have suf- 
fered for righteousness’ sake during 
the reign of Sin and Death will be 
more than compensated therefor in the 
blessings and joys of the New Dispen- 
sation. The knowledge of the glory 
of God shall fill the whole earth. The 
glorious Divine character will be made 
manifest, not only to angels, but to 
men. The infinitude of God’s love, 
justice, wisdom and power may then 
be seen by all; whereas to-day, under 
the reign of Sin and Death, with minds 
beclouded by the errors instilled by 
the Prince of Darkness, ihe opposite 
condition—darkness—covers the earth 
and gross darkness the heathen. 

What a glorious consummation is 
before us! What lengths and breadths 
of human possibility in perfection we 
see with the eye of faith! Man was 
made in the image and likeness of his 
Creator, and the earth was provided 
to be his everlasting home. The curse 
that has rested upon the earth and its 


_ king has brought both to angels and 


to men valuable lessons, which per- 
haps could not have been learned un- 
der any other process of instruction. 

The result will be glorious, as de- 
scribed by the Master himself. There 
shall be no more sighing, no more 
curse there, nor sorrow nor pain nor 
any more dying; for all the things of 
sin and death will have passed away. 
He who sits upon the Throne will 
make all things new.—Revelation 
21:4, 5. 

The Prophet Isaiah declares that Je- 
hovah will do these things, and that 
every knee shall bow to Him and 
every tongue confess. (Isaiah 45:23.) 
St. Paul applies this Scripture, and 
declares that it will be fulfilled through 
Jesus, and incidentally it will be ful- 
filled by- the Church through Jesus. 
The thought is that in acknowledging 


Christ and the Church and ir bowing 
to them, the world will be bowing to 
Jehovah; for the Logos, Jesus, the Re- 
deemer, forever will be the Represen- 
tative of the Father and His Power. 
Hence all men should honor the Son 
even as they honor the Father—not 
honor the Son as the Father, but as 
the Father’s direct Representative— 
Heir of all things—John 5:23; He- 
brews 1:2. 

The elect Church of the present time 
already bows the knee to Jesus as the 
Representative of the Heavenly 
Father, and already enjoys a great 
blessing through this special relation- 
ship into which she has entered and 
which is to be completed in her resur- 
rection change. Jesus, as_ the great 
King of Glory, and His Bride class, as 
the great Queen of Glory, will be dis- 
tinctly separate from the world—shar- 
ers of an altogether different salvation. 
These, begotten of the Holy Spirit, 
are promised a participation in the 
Divine nature, which is far above that 
of the angels, the Apostle assures 
us. 
For the same reason that God is in- 
visible to men, Christ and the Church 
will be invisible, though all-powerful. 
The blessings of human Restitution 
that they will bring mankind will be 
conveyed through earthly channels, of 
whom Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and all 
the Prophets and faithful ones of Is- 
rael will be leaders, or princes, as God 
has declared. These shall not judge 
by the hearing of the ear or by the 
sight of the eye, but shall judge 
righteous judgment.—Isaiah 11:3. 

No mistakes will be made; no evil 
deed shall fail of just recompense; 
even attempts to commit crimes must 
cease. Every knee shall bow to the 
Power then in control, and every ton- 
gue confess to the justice of the ar- 
rangement. Gradually the new order 
will appeal to the hearts of mankind, 
and what at first was obedience by 
force will become obedience from love 
and appreciation of righteousness. 
Eventually all who obey merely be- 
cause of compulsion will be cut off in - 
the Second Death. 
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Kemembering 


By Eleanor Duncan Wood 


My mind’s inferior, | know; the 
things | should remember 

Go from me like a dry leaf whirled 
before the west wind’s whim. 

Who led the Greeks at Marathon? 
When Troy became an ember? 

! only know Columbus, and I’m 
not quite sure of him. 


But, oh, the things | do recall: how 
the great elms steeped in 
shadows 

Stretched giant arms above the 
house my fathers built of old! 

How soft the mist of twilight fell. 
How the blossoms in themead- 


ows 
Fiung upward to the blossoming 


stars their incense manifold. 


The rapture of the cardinal, when 
Spring the Young Fire-bringer, 

Touched all the crocus buds to 
flame above the frozen loam. 

Oh, not in years of stress and 
change have | forgot that 
singer, 

Nor the old house of my fathers, 
nor the face that made it 
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